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All Paths Lead unto Me 


°7 E may never say that a man is better or worse than 
AK his religion, for he is his religion. He may be 
ae better or worse than his verbal profession, his 


formal creed, but he is at every moment the faithful incarna- 
tion of that religion which is the very heart of his life. To 
respect another’s religion is to respect his personality. When 
he turns to God, whether in worship or extremity, one must 
turn with him, standing reverently in the Presence of the 
Divine. My own attitude in this respect is not unique; it is 
typical, I think, of the modern Christian. I have worshiped 
in Buddhist temples and at Shinto shrines in Japan; with 
Hindu and with Parsee in India; at the Greek Church in 
Paris, and in Tokyo; in Roman Catholic cathedrals in many 
parts of Europe, and with as deep sincerity as in the parish 
church at home. That is to say, I am first of all a world- 
teligionist, and after that, I am by birth a Christian, by family 
tradition and upbringing an Episcopalian, by personal prefer- 
ence a High-Churchman. This represents for me the chosen 
path, but it is not the only path—“All paths lead unto Me.” 
Hanford Henderson in Harper’s. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive aivertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—tTwenty cents per agate 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Around the World with Maude Royden 


Those who helped welcome Miss Maude 
Royden to the United States at the be- 
ginning of her tour of the world will be 
especially interested in the following inter- 
view given to Rey. Albert Dawson for 
the Christian World of London: 

After thirteen months of almost con- 
stant travel in the United States, New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, China, India, 
preaching, lecturing, speaking at various 
functions to all kinds of people, and ful- 
filling a series of engagements such as have 
proved too much again and again for 
strong men, Miss Maude Royden was 
enthusiastically welcomed by a crowd of 
Eccleston Guildhouse foik and besieged 
by an army of press photographers and 
reporters. 

Miss Royden was able to fulfil a long 
cherished wish to meet Gandhi, whom she 
called ‘‘probably the greatest man in the 
world.’’ ‘I went to Wardha, an out-of- 
the-way place where he was staying 
partly on account of his health. Physi- 
cally he is very feeble, and has hardly any 
voice. He is not the political force* he 
was, but his spiritual influence is tre- 
mendous. He impressed me as_ being 
absolutely courageous, incorruptible, pure 
in heart. He still hopes to come to Eng- 
land, not for public speaking, but to talk 
to people he is anxious to meet and who 
want to meet him.”’ 

Miss Royden stayed with Mrs. Chater- 
jee (sister of Mr. Shoran Singha), who is 
an active leader in social reform move- 
ments. 

“The All-India Women’s Conference 
was meeting at the time, and I greatly 
admired the way in which they are striv- 


ing to abolish child marriages and other’ 


social evils. They evidently consider the 
Government is too much afraid of in- 
terfering with ancient religious customs 
that have injurious effects.’’ Alluding to 
“Mother India,’’ Miss Royden said she 
does not think Miss Mayo actually exag- 
gerated in what she said, but what she 
omitted produced an unjust effect. ‘‘Many 
Indian women and some Indian men are 
trying just as hard to get rid of their 
abuses as we are of ours. Mrs. Chaterjee 
told me that there is a great need for 
English women as doctors and social 
workers. There are a few native women 
doctors, but they prefer to remain in. the 
towns, and are disinclined to go and live 
in more or less isolation in country dis- 
tricts.”’ 

During the seven weeks Miss Royden 
was in China she preached and spoke 
many times, usually through an inter- 
preter, in Nanking, Canton, Peking, and 


*Since Miss Royden saw him Gandhi has 
again emerged as a great political force. 
A mighty spiritual foree may become a 
mighty political force at any moment. 
The Editor. . 


Tientsin. At one meeting in Canton she 
addressed nearly a thousand students. 
She was asked to speak on international 
subjects, and realized how wide-awake 
China is becoming. ‘I was very much 
surprised,’’ she said, ‘‘at their interest in 
the League of Nations. I was afraid that 
was a dead issue in China, especially 
since it was not re-elected to the League 
Council. The people in the audience 
asked question after question, and were 
frankly critical. A message came up from 
the floor asking me to come again and 
speak on the sex question. When I did 
so the hall was crowded to suffocation, 
mostly with young men. I am very hope- 
ful about the future of China. I found 
the people keen and open-minded. They 
are breaking with their past so quickly 
that almost everything that is old is at a 
discount: No, there was no opposition to 
me as a woman speaker; rather the re- 
verse.”’ 

“T did not see much evidence of anti- 
Western feeling,’ said Miss Royden, 
“but they easily get worked up about 
Japan. At a dinner party given by my 
hostess a guest refused to drink his coffee 
until the Japanese cup had been exchanged 
for a Chinese one. I was interested to 
note how young are many members of the 
Nationalist Government. From the atti- 
tude that only the old must be listened to 
and honored the Chinese are rushing to 
the opposite extreme and making very 
much of the young; and they have all the 
hopefulness of youth in their reforming 
efforts. One man told me he hoped to get 
rid of the opium traffic in two years. I 
said ‘God bless you!’ ”’ 

“Overwhelming’’ was Miss Royden’s 
description of her welcome in New Zeal- 
and and Australia, where her tour was 
admirably organized by Miss M. Chave 
Collisson, honorary secretary of the British 
Commonwealth League. She was the 
first woman to preach in Christchurch 
Cathedral; the crush was tremendous, and 
the sermon was broadcast. In New 
Zealand she found the people “more 
English than the English at home.’’ 

“Are the women in the Colonies,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘as progressive as they are in 
England?”’ ‘For a long time after they 
got the vote,’’ replied Miss Royden, 
“many of them did not use it, but they 
have become much keener. New Zealand 
women have been so successful in trying 
to reduce infant mortality that the rate 
is now the lowest in the world. Now 
Australian women are giving attention to 
the maternal death-rate.’’ 

Miss Royden has returned from her 
long tour with a keener realization of 
the great advantage of interchange of 
visits between people living in different 
parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and a strong desire to increase 
her own international work. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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Editorial 


CHARLES J. RHOADS: INDIAN COMMIS- 
SIONER 

NTIL the Senate confirmed him, we could not 

believe that so good a thing could possibly 

happen as Charles J. Rhoads of Philadelphia 

becoming Commissioner of Indian Affairs. But it 

has happened and there is great rejoicing among the 
friends of the Indians. 

Mr. Rhoads is a Quaker, a banker, a former presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
a partner in the old banking house of Brown Brothers 
and Company, a trustee of Haverford and Bryn Mawr 
Colleges, and for years he has been treasurer of the 
Indian Rights Association. He rendered distin- 
guished service during the World War as treasurer 
of the Y. M. C. A., chairman of the Y. M. C. A. War 
Prisoners’ Aid Work and chief of the Friends’ Relief 
and Reconstruction Work in France. We have seldom 
known a man who combined so admirably the cool, 
calm judgment of the business man and the zeal of 
the reformer. The Indian problem has many sides 
to it, and we must not expect the impossible, but we 
can affirm confidently that we shall have a new spirit 
in the Indian Bureau and that we shall have a com- 
missioner who will not distrust instinctively every- 
thing new. 

Mr. Hoover will be fooled in some of his ap- 
pointments, because it is humanly impossible for 
a President to know everybody whom he appoints to 
important office, but in the case of Mr. Rhoads, 
the President knows, and he knows that he knows, 
and we know that he knows, and we rejoice exceed- 
ingly. 

* * 

TEN MILLIONS FOR CHILD HEALTH 
HILD HEALTH DAY, annually observed on 
May 1, under the auspices of the American 
Child Health Association, attracts attention 
this year in quarters where it often has been dismissed 
as ‘“‘merely another social service fad.’”” The President 
of the United States is the president of the associa- 
tion, and issued the call for the observance of Child 
Health Day. He said in substance that this day is a 
good opportunity ‘‘to bring about a nation-wide under- 
standing of the fundamental significance of healthy 
childhood.” On top of this, Senator Couzens of 
Michigan gives the sum of ten millions of dollars to 
be used to promote child health, all of which is to be 


spent in twenty-five years at a rate of seven hundred 
thousand a year. 

In the trust instrument Senator Couzens lays 
emphasis on the proclamation of the President. 
Passing by Senator Couzens’s hostility to permanent 
funds, which is interesting, and his generosity, which 
is magnificent, we merely remark that these spec- 
tacular happenings will give some people the first 
hint they have had that here is a problem that is 
nation wide in its scope. We can not now outline the 
methods that will be used by the Couzens Founda- 
tion. They will be much the same as those sponsored 
by the Child Health Association, and include clinics 
in mental hygiene and child guidance. But there are 
significant phrases in the announcement made by Dr. 
Freud, the Senator’s physician, which our ministers 
will note: ‘His love for and faith in childhood,” “the 
potentialities of healthy and contented childhood,” 
“the possibilities of good citizenship that are latent 
in every boy and girl.” 

Faith in the innate dignity and worth of human 
nature inspired this gift,and nothing else could have 
inspired it. 

* * 


A FOOL FOR CHRIST 

HE American Magazine issues advance sheets 
containing an article for the May number 

on “Indianapolis Church Pays Persons Who 
Attend It,’’ and invites our comments. Here they 
are: ‘Theoretically it is a preposterous proposition. 
It reveals a money-mad America at its worst. It 
cheapens religion and debauches the recipients. It 
is the offspring of mush and madness.’”’ Now, with 
the expletives safely out of the way, let us make room 
for a fact or two. A fine old gentleman with a kind 
heart noticed that there were few poor people in the 
churches of Indianapolis. Inquiring into the cause he 
found that most of them felt uncomfortable in churches 
because they had poor clothes and no money to con- 
tribute to the support of the church. Wishing to 
start a church for the poor, he wisely started with 
the children. To induce children to come he began 
giving them pennies every Sunday and an extra penny 
for new pupils. As he went on he substituted hand- 
kerchiefs, pencils, flags, sometimes clothing or candy. 
Now he has a Junior Church of 300. The people of 
Indianapolis send donations to help support it. ‘“The 
purpose of the Junior Church,” says the old minis- 
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ter, “is to do good in every possible way without 
putting upon the children or their parents a single 
cent of expense.” It can’t be done. No one can do 
good ‘in every possible way’ until he tackles the 
basic problem of making people willing to sacrifice 
for the better things of life as well as for baubles. 
“Something for nothing” is damning in churches as 
in business. 

But we withhold further censure. We have an 
uncomfortable feeling that this white-haired old 
gentleman in Indianapolis reflects a Christlike love 
of the little ones whom many of us who are so much 
wiser ignore and neglect. 

* * 


THE ATLANTA CONVENTION 


NWARD, the official journal of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, is calling attention 
to the forty-first annual convention of the 

Y. P. C. U. at Atlanta, Georgia, July 10-14. Thirty 
years ago the young people held a national convention 
in Atlanta and had 156 registered delegates present. 

The New England delegates have arranged to 
take boat on July 8 and to stop in New York for July 
4. The New York delegates there will join them and 
all will sail again July 5, disembarking at Savannah 
July 8. Returning the party will reach New York 
July 18, and Boston July 19. 

Some of our older young people might profit from 
this interesting trip. The city of Atlanta, the United 
Liberal Church, the Rev. Clinton Scott, its minister, 
the Universalists of Georgia and the South, the dele- 
gates themselves and the speakers, make a combina- 
tion that is hard to resist. Older friends of the Y. P. 
C. U., former workers in the ranks, feel sad as they 
consider the changes of thirty years. But we must not 
forget that among the changes is the coming on to the 
scene of the fine group of young people in whose 
hands are the destinies of the Union of to-day. 

They have made plans for a great convention. 
Let us help them carry out the plans. Such a con- 
vention as this may be made will strengthen liberal 
Christianity everywhere. 


** * 


BISHOPS AND SALARIES 


O some people the action of Bishop Slattery 
of Massachusetts in refusing an increase of 
salary authorized by the diocese will seem a 

comparatively trivial matter. His present salary 
of thirteen thousand dollars a year is so far above 
anything they know about personally that the refusal 
of two thousand dollars additional to them represents 
no sacrifice. They miss the point. The essential 
things in this incident are two: the spirit of the dele- 
gates to the diocesan convention and the spirit of 
the Bishop. What the delegates did so spontaneously 
and enthusiastically shows what Bishop Slattery has 
accomplished. After seven years administrative 
officials in churches may well expect to hear the 
rumblings of approaching storm. Not so, however, 
in the diocese of Massachusetts. The man who as a 
pastor in New York City won the devoted love of 
his fellow pastors and the coveted title Pastor Pas- 
torum, has been able to make the same qualities felt 
in the diocese. He.has won a verdict from the dio- 
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cese and from citizens outside the Episcopal com- 
munion. 

There is one sentence in the letter of Bishop 
Slattery which explains much: ‘‘The salary is generous 
and is all that I want or need, and I should be most 
unhappy to feel that any extra burden were laid upon 
the diocese, especially when many of my dear friends 
of both the clergy and the laity are giving their lives. 
and their substance with heroic sacrifice.’’ 

No bishop or superintendent can serve long 
without realizing the beauty of the service of many a 
man and woman in the lower salaried groups. A 
good bishop knows first hand how such servants of 
Christ have to plan and contrive to make ends meet, 
and in what a brave, cheery spirit many of them 
render their service. The letter of the Bishop means 
that these others must be looked after first. It was 
not so intended, but it is a powerful stroke for a better 
paid ministry. It likewise is a noble recognition of a 
sacrifice that always must be present in clergy and 
laity if a church is to be a vital force. 

1 K 


DR. SPEIGHT’S NOTABLE ARTICLE 


N account of mechanical reasons it became neces- 
sary to leave out of the issue of April 13 a foot- 
note which explained that “Gains for Religion 

in Modern Thought,” the notable article by Professor 
Harold E. B. Speight, which appeared in that and the 
following number, was the Russell Lecture at Tufts 
College last winter. The lecture itself would not bear 
cutting, and so the footnote was omitted. This 
lecture is one that will repay careful study. 

* * 


CATHOLICS AND BOOK CENSORSHIP 


E hear disquieting rumors that the Catholic 
W Church in Massachusetts is responsible for 
the failure of the book censorship bill to pass 
the state Legislature. As one who has friendly rela- 
tions with the Catholic Church and with individual 
Catholics, and whose record for fairness to Catholics 
never has been questioned, we permit ourselves to 
point out these truths: Individual Catholics, like in- 
dividual Protestants, have a right to favor or oppose 
any bill. Organized Catholics, like organized Metho- 
dists, have a right to send representatives to hearings. 
on bills and make their views known. But there is a 
use of organized church power that is wrong for either 
Catholics or Methodists in dealing with censorship, 
prohibition, or any other question. It consists in 
going beyond a statement of facts or an appeal to 
reason and issuing orders which the faithful feel in 
duty bound to obey. We have no proof that this has. 
been done. We discredit nine-tenths of the talk 
against Catholics. But there are ominous hints given 
by Catholics themselves as to what the church in- 
tends or does not intend to permit. 

A fair, reasonable bill for the control of the evil 
of salacious literature was worked out. An immense 
amount of time was spent on it. Many different 
viewpoints at last were reconciled. But it failed. 
Not for one moment do we hint that all who voted 
against the bill were influenced by the Catholic Church. 
Nor do we hint or charge activity in the premises by 
that church. We do not know what the church did 
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or failed to do. All we know is that the church is 
mighty in Massachusetts, the church was against the 
bill, the bill failed, and Boston is left at the mercy of 
short-sighted, prejudiced officials in the matter of the 
purchase of books. Every bigot is inflamed anew 
against the Catholic Church and friends of the church 


are saddened and disappointed. The great mass of. 


Catholics are as good citizens as the great mass of 
Protestants. But “some of the representatives of the 
hierarchy are still living in the Middle Ages.” 


* * 


THE ‘“‘CHURCHMAN”’ IN LIBRARIES 


NE of the by-products of the 125th anniversary 
of the Churchman, the virile and interesting 
Episcopal weekly of New York, was the forma- 

tion of “The Churchman Library Committee,’ with 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton as chairman, George Foster 
Peabody as treasurer, and Bishop Slattery, Julia 
Marlowe, E. H. Sothern, and other distinguished 
Episcopalians as members. 

The work of the committee is to raise money to 
place the Churchman in every college library of the 
country, to assist students whose faith has been un- 
settled by their studies to a deeper and more satisfy- 
ing faith. “Six generations have benefited from the 
influence of the Churchman,’ says’ the committee. 
“Every college library subscription will project this 
influence into future generations.” 

We can not commend too highly this far-sighted 
project. Along these lines the Christian Register not 
long ago also did an important work. It might sur- 
prise some people to learn how much some of the 
religious weeklies are read in college and public li- 
braries. And it is precisely among such readers, 
many of whom are groping their way toward the light, 
that the largest service is rendered by a liberal re- 
ligious weekly. Repeatedly we have received letters 
which have indicated that the subscriptions to The 
Christian Leader sent to libraries have rendered a 
larger service in spreading our fundamental ideas than 
any other subscriptions. 

We congratulate the Churchman upon its enter- 
prise. And we congratulate the members of this com- 
mittee in having set themselvés at such a worthy task. 
No religious weekly is more worthy of a wide circu- 
lation among thoughtful people than the Churchman. 


* * 


WEAKENS FAITH IN MAN 

ONESTY compels us to record now and then 

bits of human conduct which weaken our 

faith in human nature. There is so much 

that strengthens faith that we are not afraid of losing 
it. And these less noble instances serve as a back- 
ground for the others. Usually when a person has an 
accident, everybody runs to help. In this case no- 
body helped. It was at an unusually interesting lec- 
ture of one of the national societies with headquarters 
in Washington. People were intent on getting their 
seats. A lady entering the auditorium slipped and 
fell heavily on a floor recently waxed for dancing, 
severely spraining her thumb. She struggled to her 
feet but the pain was so excruciating that she fainted 
when she reached her seat. Her husband, a stalwart 
man, an invalid because of his services to the coun- 


try during the World War, asked help of the man 
next to them, but this man paid no attention. Ushers 
carried the lady out and laid her on a table in the 
manager’s Office. That functionary, or one of his 
assistants, for cold, studied indifference and brutality 
wins the medal. Instead of rendering help, he made 
the invalid husband go outside and search for water, 
and on his return began to attack him for saying his 
wife had fallen. “The ushers say she didn’t fall,” 
he declared. “She just fainted.” At a time when 
common humanity should have been moving him to 
help in a case of acute suffering, this callous individual 
with eye on the almighty dollar was trying to brow- 
beat the husband: and stave off a suit for damages. 

We doubt if there are many theater managers of 
this type. We are inclined to think that if he had had 
time this individual might have done better. He faced 
the situation much as if he were dealing with a pair 
of adventurers trying to fleece him and the company 
he represents. In fact, he was dealing with a high- 
minded, scholarly official of the Navy Department 
and his cultured wife. So whether we have faith in 
our fellow human beings or not, if we hold quasi- 
public positions we had better assume a little. 

* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST HERALD 

HE Universalist Herald, under the editorship of 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, has taken a great step 
forward in changing its form. It now is a ten- 
page paper—the pages being slightly smaller than 
those of the Leader. It is well printed on good paper 
and presents an attractive appearance. A series of 
articles now appearing by Judge J. D. Barker under 
the title, “Some Reminiscences,” is making a great 

hit. 


* * 


TEN YEARS LONG ENOUGH? 

ISHOP PAUL JONES has resigned as secretary 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation because he 
believes that “ten years is long enough for one 

person to be in the saddle.”’ It does not matter to us 
at the moment whether he is right or wrong in this 
decision. The point is that here is a man who can 
apply the truth he holds to himself, no matter what 
it costs. Driven from his diocese by an outbreak of 
war hysteria, Bishop Jones has done good work in the 
Fellowship. In the opinion of fair observers like the 
Churchman “the Fellowship will suffer a distinct loss 
through his resignation.” But Bishop Jones honestly 
believes that ‘‘a person with a different type of ex- 
perience can carry the Fellowship on farther.’”’ So he 
gives up the opportunity and the income, small though 
the latter may be. 

We all of us are afflicted with blindness when it 
comes to giving up the power, prestige and emolu- 
ments that we enjoy. We think that the cause de- 
pends on us and on no one else. For every single task 
that suffers because a man steps out there are ten 
which suffer because he does not. What makes the 
decision a greater one in the case of Bishop Jones is 
that his pacifist views have closed doors to him that 
naturally would be opened to one of his high ability 
and noble character. In the churches, many of us 
ean study this incident with profit. 
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Large Doses of Things That Don’t Cost Anything 


John Appleton 


SOMETIMES feel as if I should scream if 
anybody said another word about prosperity. 
Few conversations nowadays get very far 
without somebody mentioning a million, and 

J never was one in connection with whom one ought to 

mention that sum. I fear I am not much more than 

a seventy-five per cent American, because from my 

earliest days I always entertained suspicions of a 
time when I might be having less in the way of in- 
come rather than more. And now at last the time 
has come, and having said many handsome and im- 
proving things about such a situation when it came to 
other people, the question is whether I can say just as 
handsome things about it when it comes to me. 

To be concrete, I have come down from six thou- 
sand and two hundred dollars a year to the modest 
income of exactly three thousand. The literature 
about how to behave in such a situation is not ex- 
haustive or voluminous, and so I shall have to furnish 
a little of it myself. Plenty of people will tell you 
how to double your income overnight, but very few 
get vocal or picturesque about how to halve it and be 
happy. So long as the danger of such a thing is not 
imminent the whole world will sing the praises of 
“plain living and high thinking.” I am now having 
the plain living and, though I can not brag about the 
high thinking, I am much freer to collect my thoughts. 

I have always held on to a remark made to me 
by one of our younger writers in America when some 
years ago he started out to live the life he wanted to, 
a writer’s life. Describing his circumstances he said 
cheerfully, ““We don’t have much and we don’t want 
much.” I have visited him off and on and they don’t 
have much, but somehow nothing seemed lacking 
and the company at his house was the most inspiring 
possible. But that remark of his has always stuck 
and comes in quite handy in this experiment of 
having less. 

Another thing that stood me in good stead when 
I embarked upon this enterprise was the blithe re- 
mark of a friend who years ago went through a very 
severe deflation in his affairs, and when I asked him 
just how he proposed to meet the situation he chirped 
up and said that he was “‘going to take large doses of 
things that don’t cost anything.” The blithest re- 
marks I know of have generally come from people 
who are a bit blue. This one had always lingered in 
my mind like a refrain. There are a lot of good things 
that don’t cost anything, and more might be made of 
them. But as arule people do not make much of them 
until they have made a fortune or lost it. I believe 
there ought also to be a chance for those who have 
done neither, but are in the more modest situation of 
having things cut in half. So here goes, and I ought 
to add that I did this thing deliberately. 

When I made bold to live this way, for it was 
“my own doing,” I was not quite so sure of my wife. 
But we had talked it over a good deal and had re- 
called one after another in the family connection who 
had gone through the same thing and how we never 
thought any less of them. Indeed we did not think 


much about it. None of the family had been much 
in the habit of wringing their hands. Friend Wife, 
as a painter friend in New Mexico always calls her— 
he has been taking this treatment ever since the war 
for t. b.—being fundamentally of a fine spirit, came 
around to it. Both of us had always liked Emily 
Dickinson, who mysteriously gave up almost every- 
thing, and on dull days I would quote Emily’s lines: 


“The banquet of abstemiousness 
Surpasses that of wine.”’ 


Once my fellow-traveler-to-eternity became a bit 
tart about this, and stated that she sometimes felt a 
bit fed up on Emily’s banquet, and would feel no dis- 
loyalty in a good porterhouse once more, a thing we 
never have now. But with whatever we do have, 
she can with a turn of the hand make a dinner which 
seems never to lack anything and always makes it 
harder to write in the evening. Neither of us has 
anything but coffee in the morning and she has no 
lunch by preference, so that our menus do not call 
for any great endowment. When our friends, the 
Porter-Houses, drop in for a Sunday evening supper, 
a casual observer would not notice much difference 
between our manner of living and theirs. And the 
joke of the whole situation—we are now living in a 
new neighborhood—is that all these people think we 
have private means. 

The war had helped a good deal to put me in 
readiness for this situation, for I had served a year 
over there. In more pecunious days I had always had 
an affection for furniture, and we had amassed quite a 
lot of it which is said to have an air of distinction. 
But one day in the wretched town of Neuvilly in Ar- 
gonne which had just one chair left in it, it suddenly 
came over me that I had never been so happy in my 
life. I lived in barns, cow-stalls, dug-outs and crazy 
shell-shocked dwellings, and never lived so much to 
the full. When I came back to New York I was sur- 
prised at the change in myself. Formerly I had 
feasted my eyes on the shop windows and never saw 
anything without wanting to buy it. Now I scarcely 
looked at them and was perfectly willing for anybody 
to own them. It is absurd to say that the war settled 
nothing. I recalled with gusto a day of bitter cold at 
Bernecourt when, passing a manure heap, I spied a 
few stray pieces of wood sticking out of it and con- 
cealed them from prying eyes until I could come 
again and “‘salvage’’ them for my fire. This was 
treasure-trove. Why couldn’t one feel this way again? 

Recently a friend told me that as he went out 
for an afternoon walk there came over him a strong 
desire to buy something, no matter what. He simply 
felt that it was about time to buy something. But 
after racking his brains he could not think of anything 
he really wanted. And so, a bit mystified and in- 
ferior, he pressed on past the stores and out into the 
country, and became quite engrossed with some 
familiar sights which he had been neglecting or had 
speeded past, and by evening had got into quite a 
happy mood without spending a cent. He said he 
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wondered if there was something the matter with his 
mind, but owned up to a certain pleasure in it as com- 
pared with what he supposed to be his more lucid in- 
tervals when he always associated pleasure with ex- 
pense. 

Of course we have no servants. But in all the 
vicissitudes of life my past reading helps me out, and 
I recall one of the essays of young Mr. Priestly on 
“Servants” that went to just the right spot several 
years ago, even when we had a servant. Priestly 
was speaking of the way the family took on when the 
servants left, but said that for his part, though he 
dared not confess it in the family, he always thanked 
the Lord when they left and was glad to be rid of them. 

My clothes are good enough and unnoticeable. 
But when I read the other day of the pronouncement 
of the national authorities on men’s dress about the 
twenty or more suits, the twenty-four pairs of 
shoes, the eight odd hats and so on that a well-dressed 
man ought to have, I thought to myself, ““Why prose- 
cute the Reds, and such, as the enemies of society, 
when the likes of these gentlemen are sowing discon- 
tent with lavish hand?” In my judgment they ought 
to be brought before a Federal grand jury for mis- 
use of the mails. 

One of these things that don’t cost anything of 
which I am taking large doses is Early Mornings. I 
have three more hours a day than all my neighbors, 
and without stirring up discontent. For years I 
would thrash around in bed for those three hours and 
never think of getting up simply because “‘it isn’t 
done,”’ and ‘‘what would people think?” Now, I do 
it and nobody thinks anything because none of them 
’ are in a condition to do so at that hour. My stipend 
and income are lessened, but my vacation is in- 
creased, a thing I never could afford before but always 
craved. Ina year this amounts to more than my more 
prosperous neighbors dare to take. 

I avoid the success literature as I would Paris 
green and other poisons. It always gives me a run of 
temperature. The enthralling advertisements I read 
a little because I can not help it. If one insists on 
reading any continued story he can only do so by 
pressing patiently through some gorgeous advertise- 
ment of a new kind of lard or sweetening or safety pin. 
Of course, I make terms with my time, keep my tem- 
per and treat these attractions as belonging to humor- 
ous literature. 

The other day just as I was specially content 
with the station in which it had pleased Providence 
to place me, some one stuck his head in the window 
and stated that my neighbor up the street, Harrison, 
was worth a million. It was about time for that time- 
honored remark. But I had liked Harrison, he had 
always seemed very much like anybody else and I 
had always felt very comfortable with him. This 
remark was evidently designed to make me uncomfort- 
able with him, but I never turned a hair. I reflected 
that for anything I could see Harrison got no more 
out of life than we do, and actually, though living 
on half rations, we have better Sunday night suppers 
at our house than they do at the Harrisons. We used 
always to have cold boiled fowl with a bread sauce 
learned about in Yorkshire which made quite a sensa- 
tion. Now we elicit just as favorable remarks about 


our Montauk sandwiches which we learned about 
from a rather cute flapper. 

I don’t know what it is about them, but the one 
household in this world that I like best to visit, in the 
straggling town of Hingham, is one which is immemori- 
ally ‘‘strapped.’”’ When there I pretend to be keenly 
interested in all their rosy schemes for acquiring 
more, but secretly I should view with alarm any in- 
crease in their income, though not a word of this to 
anybody. The last time they had an increase it was 
four hundred dollars, and was promptly-blown in on 
a fur coat which I never saw and would not have 
noticed if I had. But I always noticed them them- 
selves with pleasure in whatever condition. 

I am now thrown back on doing a lot of things 
I have promised myself to do for years, and these ar- 
rearages are so delightful that the days are not long 
enough for them. I would really blush to tell some 
of the brisk inventions I resort to in order to make 
things go twice as far as they used to. I take large 
doses of borrowed magazines, read them rapidly and 
return them, and am become almost inspired in get- 
ting at the new books without buying them. And as 
all the neighbors have bought and never looked at 
the Five Foot Bookshelf I am actually, though fur- 
tively, reading that part of it I never read before. 

Little extras of all kinds, such as we used to take 
as a matter of course, now have a good deal of kick 
to them. Even in more prosperous days I never dared 
the luxury of the finest stationery. Now I am reveling 
init. A working boy friend in our highest grade paper 
mill got me admitted to their left-over department 
and allowed me to stock up for two years with their 
very best at a cost less than Woolworth’s worst. My 
correspondents believe that things are looking up 
with us. ) 

When more affluent I kept promising myself to 
see more of my best friends. It never happened. It 
never does. I associated the matter too much with 
a costly journey, but now I take large doses of two- 
cent visits by mail and get more out of them than as 
if I were in their houses. Under this system they can 
not spoil everything by turning on the radio. And 
though we are in an out of the way place, last week 
five different car-loads of them turned up at our 
door. 

Of course we sometimes discuss the future, that 
is, our present future, and my theory is that as all 
our other futures have been taken care of I don’t see 
why this one should not be. In a very tight place I 
resort to an amiable theory which I have developed 
that even if things come to the very worst there will 
always be possible a bare living just by not keeping a 
car. That will always provide the barest necessities. 

With a thousand preachers dinning it into us on 
all occasions that we ought to get above material 
things, I should think there might be room now and 
then for somebody who has done it. It ought not 
to be all talk. A couple of years ago there was much 
hue and cry about St. Francis. Everybody seemed to 
approve of him. To be sure Francis took rather ex- 
treme allopathic doses of things that don’t cost any- 
thing, but we ought to have enough left of the glamour 
of a year and a half ago to enable us to experiment 
with his medicine to the extent of trying some things 
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that cost less. Francis came on the scene not looking 
as if he had much to give but looking as if he were 
willing to give what he had. Incidentally he gave his 
fellow-countrymen the most beautiful country in the 
world, but they had never noticed it much until he 
went into raptures over it. 


Things that don’t cost anything! We might 
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dwell a long time on that phrase. One of the most 
appetizing descriptions I ever read was that of Mr. 
Britling’s garden: ‘It didn’t look as though it had 
been made or bought or cost anything, it looked as if 
it had happened rather luckily.” I suspect a great 
deal of money is being spent trying to get something 
that looks like that. 


Theology or Way of Life? 


John Clarence Petrie 


- ») HAT there has arisen a controversy within the 

C ranks of the Liberal Christians is obvious 
to any one watching the development of the 

2 unity movement fostered by the Congrega- 
tional Church, and at present being centered in the 
question as to whether or not the Congregational 
overtures can spread so far as to include Unitarians. 
There are Unitarians who would like to see the breach 
of a hundred years ago healed and the Unitarian 
churches return to fellowship and union with the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists. For one thing, the 
original separation took place not over the nature of 
God, whether it were Trinity or Monad, but over a 
strict and harsh Calvinism. Calvinism being dead 
among present day Congregationalists, many Uni- 
tarians are saying, ‘““Why continue in schism over a 
dead issue?” And secondly, it is generally known that 
large numbers of Congregational clergy and laity are 
either outright Unitarian in their theology, or are at 
least so far from asserting an Athanasian Deity for the 
person of Christ that many Unitarians look upon the 
struggle for the recovery of a human Christ as an ac- 
complished victory. If Congregationalists are so near 
Unitarians in their thought that they are willing to 
allow Unitarians to enter their fellowship without 
demanding the acceptance of a Trinitarian confes- 
sion of faith, then is it doubly certain that the reason 
for the schism in the Congregational body has ceased 
to exist. 

To be sure there has been no putting of the 
situation into as plain language as J have used. The 
time has not yet arrived when official Congrega- 
tionalism can use the word Unitarian without causing 
much rebellion from the more conservative members 
of the church. But facts are facts. If Congrega- 
tionalists were forced to stand and declare on their 
honor that they believe Jesus is God Almighty it is 
safe to say a majority would not be able to go the 
distance. Jesus is the Son of God. Jesus is divine. 
Jesus is the Christ of God. He is the Messiah. He 
is the great Brother and Leader of mankind. He is 
the revealer of the Love and Beauty that is God. 
All these statements would be acceptable to the vast 
majority of Congregationalists. That he is the In- 
finite, the Absolute, the Omnipotent, the All Know- 
ing, who always was and always will be God, world 
without end—this is a belief which modern Congrega- 
tionalism, as a whole, could not subscribe to. 

In their overtures to the Universalist body in 
1927 the Congregationalists made a statement that 
sums up the root difference between themselves and 
a rather large number of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists. The statement was that they would be willing to 


unite with any church that was seeking Christianity 
as a way of life. Not theology but a way of life has 
become a slogan with many Liberal Christians. It 
is enough to constitute a man a Christian, and all the 
bond of union needed among Christian churches. 

To most truly orthodox Christians and to most 
truly orthodox Unitarians this expression, Way of 
Life, appears as a delusion, and is evidence of the 
muddy thinking into which modern theology has 
fallen. Absurd, they say, that we should accept Jesus’ 
way of life and yet have no theology about Jesus. 
Why not Socrates’ way of Life, or Plato’s, or Aris- 
totle’s, or John B. Watson’s, for that matter? The 
unwillingness of the older churches to depart from 
some sort of loyalty to the person of Christ is looked 
upon by these theologians as a really groundless 
sentimentalism. Christ’s way is to have authority 
over a man without saying why. If Jesus is God of 
course we shall obey him; if he is a man we refuse to 
cling to him only to the exclusion of all others. 

It is quite possible for one to have a great deal 
of sympathy with both points of view. Indeed, in 
these days when young men go to the seminaries only 
to be upset by their first contacts with Biblical criti- 
cism and the study of comparative religions, it is 
quite possible for one to have held each exclusive posi- 
tion at some time in his career. I have personally 
held each with the most dogmatic intensity, only to 
come to the point where I think the fallacy in the 
slogan, ‘“‘Way of life or theology,” lies in the con- 
junction. Not “or” but “and.” Christianity is a 
theology and a way of life. The point is that one may 
agree with his neighbor on the way of life and not 
agree on the theology. Furthermore, it is my firm 
opinion that a united church can exist where there is 
theological disagreement provided there is unity on 
the question of the way of life. 

Do we want Christ’s Way of Life? That is the 
root of the whole matter, not why do we want it. 
Here is a conservative who wants to live as Christ 
lived, who wants to spread his views as to the sacred- 
ness of human personality, the sacredness of human 
life, but his reason is that he is convinced that Jesus 
was sent from his Father to reveal such an attitude. 
There is another man, a theological radical, who agrees 
absolutely with Jesus’ interpretation of life and would 
like to see that interpretation of life grow among men 
until it brought about a veritable Kingdom of God. 
One accepts on the authority of Christ’s person, the 
other on the compelling authority of his message. 
One accepts because Jesus said it and therefore it 
must be right; the other thinks it is right and ac- 
knowledges the uniqueness of Jesus in having made 
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it current among religious thinkers. Each has his 
theology and it is theology that clashes; each has his 
idea of a way of life and on it they agree. 

The only question of unity ought to be, in such a 

case, will each side allow the other its own why if 
only they agree in the what? After all it is a very 
tolerant and very unusual action for a body of Chris- 
tians to offer fellowship to others of differing faith. 
The great majority of divisions among the churches 
are not on the essentials but on the non-essentials. 
The mode of baptism is often more important in the 
eyes of religionists than the fruits that a baptized 
person ought to produce. The method of church 
government is often more important than the theory 
as to what sort of effect the church ought to have upon 
the lives of its members. So revolutionary a pro- 
cedure is it to find churches willing to gloss over the 
non-essentials in favor of the essentials that it would 
seem nothing short of odzwm theologicum for others 
not to join them on the basis of the essentials. 

Dr. Fosdick in a recent sermon warned his con- 
gregation of liberals to take heed lest they make their 
liberalism into a narrow theology. “Christianity is 
an ethical adventure,” he said, ‘‘and when it forgets 
that and becomes merely a sophisticated and com- 
placent intellectualism it has lost its authority.” 
“T have watched some liberal churches grow sophis- 
ticated, absorb their attention with theological read- 
justments, spend their time telling the world how 
up to date they are, growing intellectually complacent, 
and losing out of religion its ethical adventure and its 
creative spiritual power until they are not worth to 
the community what it costs to run them.” 

There are undoubtedly some Unitarians who 
will not unite with any church that is not professedly 
Unitarian. There are others who are willing to unite 
with any that will permit them to remain Unitarian 
so long as there is agreement upon what Dr. Fosdick 
calls “the ethical adventure” of Christianity. The 
same is true of Universalists who are now in the 
throes of a struggle to decide whether the next step 
for their church is union with Congregationalists or 
Unitarians. The upshot of it all may easily be the 
joining of the more conservative Liberals with the 
Congregationalists and the formation of a larger Uni- 
tarian Humanist Church which will isolate itself com- 
pletely from any sort of fellowship with the other 
Christian Churches. 

This it seems to me would be a calamity and a 
victory for intolerance. It can not be but that the 
bodies so formed must stress theology to the detri- 
ment of the way of life; that they must be more en- 
grossed in the why than the what of life—in other words, 
involved in a sterile intellectualism. If they did not 
fall into the pit of holier-than-thou-ism they would 
surely be absorbed in trying to prove the rightness 
of intellectual concepts for which there is really no 
infallible touchstone. After all, the existence and 
attributes of God are not mathematically demon- 
strable, nor is the nature of Christ’s person something 
that can be solved so completely as to allow room for 
dogmatic exclusiveness. Some Liberals, however, 
are as convinced that these matters are solved in one 
way as some conservatives are convinced that they 
have been infallibly settled in another; and each re- 
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fuses commerce with others who hold that there are 
multitudes of matters much more important on which 
all ought to be working in unison. 

So has it always been. It is theology that has 
caused the persecutions and the intolerance of the 
past—not religion. Joan of Arc was not burned for 
her piety, nor Cranmer for his having had a wife 
while yet a Catholic prelate in good standing. To-day 
the doors of some of my own relatives are closed 
against me because of my theology; and not a door 
but would open for me to-morrow if I would renounce 
my heresy and recite the creed. That my exclusion 
is not moral is all too evident. Let me make my 
peace with the creed and my sins would be over- 
looked. And shall Liberals put themselves in such a 
position and so assume personal infallibility? It is 
to be hoped they will not. It is heartily to be de- 
sired that while holding fast to their theology they 
may yet be willing to unite with others who while 
disagreeing with them are willing to extend the hand 
of Christian fellowship. Humility is a virtue difficult 
indeed to realize—and nowhere more difficult than 
in the realm of the intellect. 

All true Liberals and all desirous of seeing a 
church union without a binding creed will watch with 
apprehension the movement now afoot among the 
three denominations in question. There is being dis- 
played an amount of acrimony, of mutual recrimi- 
nation, that does not smack of Christian charity. 
There is abroad in the Liberal camp the spirit of 
Roman intolerance based on the assumption that there 
must be absolute agreement in theology. Grant 
the Roman premises, and intolerance becomes at 
least intellectually respectable. But these. premises 
are denied by the Liberals. Truly here is need of the 
spirit of Christ lest we be confronted by the sad 
spectacle of Liberals excommunicating fellow Chris- 
tians for being guilty of the heresy of orthodoxy. 

* * * 


BIRDS’ SONG IN APRIL 


Perched upon a maple bough, 
Sang a wren, ““’Tis April now!’’ 
And the while he tuned his trills, 
Leaped the rills, 
Flushed the hills, 
And a hint of coming glory gleamed upon the mountain’s brow. 


Down beside the reedy mere 
Piped a blackbird, ‘‘April’s here!’’ 
And the water murmured low, 
Tn its flow, 
“Soon will blow 
Lovely golden-petaled lilies for the blushing maiden year.”’ 


Sweetly from the woodland’s heart, 
With his ever-joyous art, 
*‘April’s come!”’ a robin cried; 
“March has died; 
Winds that sighed, 
Mourning, moaning round the gables, play a merry lover’s part.’’ 


On an elm-tree branch a-sway, 
Caroled forth a joyous jay; 
Clear from his exuberant throat 
Note on note 
Seemed to float— 
“Joy in sun and joy in shower—April ushers in the May!” 
Clinton Scollard. 
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The Eleventh Hour God 


F. C. Hoggarth 


may) HH} scene was a cottage in a back street. The 
inhabitants were a laborer and his wife. 
The town was their adopted, not their na- 
BASE tive, place. The compulsions of life had 
brought them there. They had no neighbors and 
being ‘‘comers in” they had few friends. Under such 
circumstances life can be pitifully hard for the poor. 

One Saturday night, thinking she was going to 
die, the laborer’s wife sent for the minister. She didn’t 
know him, nor did he know her, but she didn’t like 
the idea of “going’’ without a reading of Scripture 
and a prayer. 

The minister found her in a box-like, fireless bed- 
room, with a closed window. The place was full of 
paraffin smoke, for the husband had been trying with- 
out success to light an oil stove. A fire was impos- 
sible because the chimney smoked. By the light of a 
candle on the bare and narrow mantelpiece the minis- 
ter read a passage of prayer. She seemed to find it 
good and apologized for bringing him out on a Satur- 
day night, away from his sermon! She didn’t die 
after all. 

It turned out that in her younger days she had 
been a most devoted church helper. As a cotton 
weaver she had given half her week’s wage to the 
school anniversary collection—‘‘the sermons,” as 
they are known in Lancashire. That was in addi- 
tion to long sundry savings of odd coppers. Once at 
a stone-laying she had promised five pounds, and ate 
dry bread for six months so that she might honor 
the promise. 

She had saved all she could, as well as given all 
she could. When in lodgings her food had often cost 
her only one and ninepence a week. Before she was 
married she had saved three hundred pounds. After 
marriage they moved to another town and she, 
anxious to augment her husband’s wage, took a shop. 
Unknown to her it was in a Roman Catholic district 
and the seller of the shop badly deceived her about the 
business. 

One day the priest called. He took it for granted 
that she was a Romanist. She told him she was a 
Methodist. That apparently stunned him. “Oh!’ 
was all he said, and the interview was not prolonged. 
Somehow customers kept away from the shop. Week 
after week she lost money. Her husband urged her to 
leave the place and cut the losses. But she held on, 
hoping against hope that the tide of fortune would 
turn. In that shop, thanks in part to the priest, she 
lost most of her three hundred pounds—to save which 
she had gone without food, new clothes and holi- 
days. 

It had been her rule, when she was younger and 
able, to help other people. Dozens of times had she 
spent her Saturday afternoons cleaning or in other 
ways serving neighbors when ill. In her native place 
they were brought up to help one another. But here 
it was different. 7} ere was no neighbor spirit. None 
seemed to care. No one came to lend a hand. Still, 
somehow they managed. And when things had got 
really desperate, as once or twice they had, some- 


body came. “I’ve come to the conclusion,” she said, 
“that God always helps you at the eleventh hour.” 

One night in particular she told of, when they 
were both ill and when they had practically nothing 
in the house. Neither of them was fit or able to go 
out. ‘‘Have you said your prayers?” her husband 
asked, before they tried to settle for the night. “I 
have that,” she said, “I’ve really prayed to-night, if 
ever I did, for help.”” The next morning a friend 
called—explaining her visit as the result of some inner 
impression that she must come. From two or three 
experiences of that sort had come this theory of an 
eleventh hour Providence, the idea that God allows 
us to get to the end of our resources before He helps 
us. Man’s extremity being God’s opportunity, God 
first waits for the extremity! 

It seems a strange theory of Providence—but 
then many strange theories of Providence are held, 
and some of them do little credit to God.. Yet that 
poor soul seemed very grateful. Her expectations 
of life had been reduced to a minimum. She was 
thankful for small mercies and last minute deliverances. 
Having been in extremities, she knew the joy of such 
last minute relief. Her experience had determined 
her view of God. That strange theory had arisen in 
her mind largely because there was so little neigh- 
borly spirit in the place. Had she stayed in her na- 
tive place, with neighbors and friends eager to help, 
her views of God would have been different. It is a 
solemn thought, that our neighborliness or unneigh- 
borliness is probably determining somebody’s ideas 
of God. In a sense we are all revealers of Him. 

Some, it is true, seem to prefer this eleventh hour ~ 
kind of Deity. Providence thus becomes dramatic 
and spectacular. This kind of Providence is printed 
in thick type and often quoted as the most convincing 
of all evidence for God—who is never more impres- ~ 
sively God than when He opens a way in man’s ex- | 
tremity! A frequently quoted instance is that of the — 
night when George Muller’s great orphanage in Bris- — 
tol went to bed with an empty cupboard. There was ~ 
nothing for breakfast for some hundreds of children. 
One of the rules of the orphanage was that no appeal 
ever went out for funds or supplies. All that was 
done in the matter was that Muller prayed for the 
breakfast to be sent. 

That night one of Bristol’s leading business men 
felt a “concern” for the orphanage. Something 
seemed to say he must send provisions to Muller’s. 
“Yes, he would to-morrow,’ he said. “No,” replied 
the inner voice, “it must go to-night.” Though the 
hour was late, he drove into the city and arranged 
that the necessary vans of stuff should be sent to the 
orphanage door the following morning before the 
children were up. 

That is certainly dramatic. It has been quoted 
thousands of times as a supreme instance of the 
reality of Providence and of prayer. There is the 
God of the eleventh hour unmistakably at work. 
There are hours when we need Him, for life has its 
extremities, when He is our one and only hope. 
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But George Muller’s strange conditions, that 
whilst he cared for the orphans God had to feed them, 
showed a strong bias in favor of such a Providence. 
Muller loved that eleventh hour God. The great and 
good man might possibly have preferred God always 
to act in that way! 

Providence is infinitely vaster than any such con- 
ception of it! Is not foresight a Divine attribute? 
And when we thus emphasize the eleventh hour sort 
of Providence, are we not in danger of losing sight of 
the Providence of the other ten hours? Is Providence 
to be judged mainly by its dramatic quality? If 
Muller’s method had been of another kind, if there 
had not been that curious division of labor between 
him and God, if he had exercised foresight and ap- 
pealed for supplies in the name of the little ones, would 
the Providence behind that have been any less Provi- 
dential? May there not be as much faith in asking 
a man for a subscription as in not asking? There are 
some who on the grounds of belief in Providence 
neglect some of the ordinary precautions and fore- 
sights of life. The writer has known the insuring of 
goods at a church bazaar opposed on the grounds that 
it implied want of faith. If the goods were for the 
Lord’s work He would care for them, much as Muller 
expected Him to feed his orphans. One has heard 


that quite seriously argued. If that is the meaning 
of faith church property should not be insured, nor 
should Christians insure their lives. “Get thee be- 
hind me,” is the only fitting Christian word to the 
tempting offers of insurance agents. Even lock- 
smiths are suspected on such a view of faith. If in- 
suring a bazaar is a sign of unbelief, so is locking one’s 
door. There is always the God of the eleventh hour 
to fall back upon. If man’s extremity is God’s main 
or almost only opportunity, then by,inviting the 
extremity one might be held to glorify God! 

It is neither wise nor true to give the impression 
that God is mainly a God of the eleventh hour or that 
the genuine sort of Providence must be dramatic. 
Any theory is false in emphasis that leads us to miss 
the less dramatic and far more numerous providences 
of the other ten hours. To suggest that God waits 
for men’s hearts to stand still with fear and then, hav- 
ing things thus staged, He acts, is a caricature of 
His true nature. Is that a fatherlike trait? Is that 
how we treat our children, and if it were should we 
be more divine? 

The Father of us all is far better than our fre- 
quent thoughts of Him, and not the least part of our 
Christian task is to help men to believe in that better 
God. 


Interesting Religious Organizations of the West 


Romaine W. Seaver 


OST of us when we think of the West think 
B| first of its great scenic attractions, such 
as Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite, or 
SSA! =the Golden Gate. Or else we think per- 
haps of its historical background filled with the figures 
of Indian chiefs, border desperadoes, prospectors, 
Franciscan monks, cowboys, and other picturesque 
types. But besides its scenic and historic side the 
West has another claim on our interest and especially 
on that of religious liberals, for it is the home of several 
of the most interesting religious organizations and 
cults in present-day America. As Universalists we 
sympathize with all those who are honestly seeking 
religious truth, though we may dissent from their 
theological position. I am sure that one of the great- 
est privileges that a visit to the West brings us is its 
opportunity to meet and study some of these re- 
ligious organizations at first hand. It was my recent 
good fortune to make rather an extensive trip through 
the West and the Middle West, at which time I had a 
chance to visit the home of the followers of the late 
John Alexander Dowie, the headquarters of both the 
branches of the Mormon Church, the two leading 
Theosophical centers, Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
Temple, and the Southern Spiritualist Association at 
Cassadaga, Florida. Although of a somewhat dif- 
ferent order, the Franciscan Missions in California 
also offer to the religious liberal material for much 
study. 

My first visit was to Zion City, a town of some 
5,000 population, pleasantly situated on Lake Michi- 
gan in a rich farming section some forty miles north 
of Chicago. Zion City was founded in the nineties 
by the late John Alexander Dowie, the famous evan- 


gelist, and is now controlled by his successor, Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva. Dr. Dowie’s dream was to build a 
city free from what he considered to be the worldly 
vices of the average town. Here church and state are 
united and the rules of the church which Dr. Dowie 
founded at the same time as the city are binding upon | 
the dwellers of Zion City. This church, which is 
known as the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Zion, may be characterized as extreme fundamental- 
ist in both theory and practise. In Zion City we 
literally have on a small scale a fundamentalist 
paradise, for it is strictly forbidden by law to drink, 
smoke, swear, gamble or indulge in any practises 
considered contrary to Biblical teaching. These laws 
I am told are rigidly enforced. But after approxi- 
mately forty years of such regulations Zion City does 
not make a better appearance than more worldly 
towns. In fact, it is rather a shabby appearing place, 
and one gets the impression that it is mainly a one 
man affair like so many similar movements. Now 
that the master mind has gone the city seems to be 
slowly going into a decline. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque feature of Zion City is its street naming 
system, the streets bearing such names as Elijah 
Avenue, Elisha Avenue, Shiloh Boulevard, ete. In 
the center of the city are Shiloh Tabernacle, a great 
wooden structure, and the radio broadcasting station. 
Mr. Voliva, the present head of the church, or 
“Overseer in Zion,’”’ as he is called, is as strongly 
fundamentalist as was Dr. Dowie. In fact, he con- 
tinually announces that the world is flat. It would 
perhaps be hard not to question his sincerity if we 
did not know what absurdities it is possible for a man 
in the name of religion to honestly believe. The 
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strength of the Dowie movement it seems to me lies 
in the fact that, like all such organizations, it stresses 
the personal relation of each individual to God and the 
duty of each one to make religion a practical part of 
his life and a real guide for conduct. It has undoubt- 
edly strengthened the religious faith of many doubtful 
persons and won many converts from materialism to 
the religious view-point. But as a beacon light to 
guide the nation to God as Dowie hoped Zion City 
would become, we can not regard it other than as a 
failure, and there are few of us who would, I imagine, 
care to live in its rather bleak fundamentalist atmos- 
phere. 

My next visit was to the headquarters of the 
American Section of the International Theosophical 
Society at Wheaton, Illinois, another Chicago suburb. 
The society has a beautiful new administration build- 
ing in the style of a great English manor house. 
Visitors are cordially welcomed here by the officials 
in charge and given every facility for making what- 
ever inquiries they may care to in regard to the 
Theosophical Society. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is charming. Perhaps in this connection a few 
words in regard to the Theosophical Society may not 
be out of place. Founded in New York in 1875 by 
Madame Helena P. Blavatsky, a Russian lady, and 
Colonel H. S. Olcott, its three objects were to promote 
universal brotherhood, the study of comparative 
religion, and the investigation of psychic phenomena. 
It has done valiant work along all these lines in the 
past, and has therefore won the affection and respect 
of many religious liberals. Probably no other single 
organization has done more to popularize the study of 
the Oriental religions in America than has Theosophy, 
to mention only one of its varied activities. It is 
therefore all the sadder to see developing in present 
day Theosophy a decided tendency in the direction 
of becoming just one more cult in a world already 
over-crowded with cults. Although officially the three 
objects have never been changed, and although the 
society is still open to all who believe in universal 
brotherhood, it is tending more and more to crystallize 
around the opinions of the present leaders, Dr. Annie 
Besant and Bishop C. W. Leadbeater. Slowly but 
surely Theosophists are being taught to accept the 
authority of these leaders rather than to rely on their 
own judgment asin the old days. No one doubts that 
Dr. Annie Besant is one of the greatest women of 
our age. Orator, social reformer, humanitarian, 
writer, friend of the Hindu, fighter for the oppressed 
in all lands, she is an almost unique figure. Yet if the 
Theosophical Society is to be a force for liberalism 
in the future as in the past, it must stick to the path 
of seeking for the truth unhampered, rather than be- 
come a vehicle for the propaganda of any one’s pet 
dogmas. The events of the past few years in which 
Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater tried to have the 
society accept and endorse Krishnamurti as the com- 
ing Christ, have proved conclusively the necessity 
of having the society maintain its independence and 
freedom of opinion at all costs. We can only hope 
that time will adjust these problems, and that Theos- 
ophy may once more become one of our valiant allies 
in the fight for a religiously liberal world. 

It may surprise some of us to discover that the 


Mormon Church is rapidly moving in the direction 
of liberalism, but I think that such is a fair statement 
of fact. A church like an individual has a right to be 
judged chiefly on what it is to-day rather than what it 
was at the start of its history. The Mormon Church 
(or, to give it its official name, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints) is to-day composed of 
two branches, the largest and by far the best known 
being, of course, the one with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

The other branch, known as the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, with 
headquarters at Independence, Missouri, a suburb 
of Kansas City, is the one I wish to speak of first. 
Though a much smaller organization than the Salt 
Lake Church, it claims about 110,000 members 
throughout the world. This church is now engaged 
in building at Independence an enormous auditorium 
building which will also house the church offices and 
other activities. This auditorium is one of the most 
interesting of the newer buildings in the West, and 
reminds one strongly of Madison Square Garden, of 
which it is a not unworthy rival. The actual build- 
ing has been erected, but work is hardly more than 
started on finishing the interior. The guide who took 
me about the building proved himself to be a real 
liberal Christian as well as a kindly gentleman. He 
told me a great deal of the social program of his 
church and of its desire to do its part in the upbuild- 
ing of our country, and especially he spoke of its 
welfare work for the young people and for those who 
were handicapped in the battle of life. I gathered 
from my conversation with him and with several 
others of the church people that they were em- 
phasizing Christian living rather than technical 
theological points. My friend also spoke of the duty 
of each man to serve that religious organization which 
seemed most satisfactory to him. The present presi- 
dent of the Reorganized Mormon Church, Dr. Elbert 
A. Smith, a descendant of the Mormon prophet, 
Joseph Smith, is the author of various books and 
tracts. While they follow the orthodox Biblical view- 
point largely, I was struck by the amount of liberalism 
that they contain and by Dr. Smith’s moderation of 
statement and tendency to interpret the Bible quite 
liberally. 

Perhaps a few words in regard to the history of 
this church may not be uninteresting. After the 
murder of the Prophet Joseph Smith the Mormon 
Church split into two groups, by far the larger one of 
which accepted the leadership of Brigham Young 
and eventually colonized Utah under his direction. 
The other group stayed in the Middle West and 
finally became the Reorganized Church. Doctrinally 
the Reorganized Church differs mainly from the Utah 
Mormons in that they never accepted or practised 
polygamy. It was the dream and belief of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith that a Mormon center would grow up 
at Independence, and now that dream is being par- 
tially realized in the building of an auditorium which 
is in that sense a memorial to him. That it may be- 
come a great and continually growing and developing 
center of Christianity is both to be hoped and to be 
expected. 

Traveling west from Kansas City I soon came to 
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Salt Lake City, the headquarters of the larger branch 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
Perhaps no other religious organization in the coun- 
try, not even the Catholic Church or the Christian 
Scientists, has stirred up more violent discussion or 
storms of abuse and vituperation than has the Mor- 
mon Church. No charge has been too ridiculous or 
unjust to hurl at the Mormons. They have commonly 
been considered outside the pale of Christianity, 
renegades to whom no quarter was to be given. Even 
to-day New England is now and again afflicted with 
traveling preachers who come to “expose”? Mormon- 
ism. 

Mormonism was a child of the nineteenth cen- 

tury and a religion of dubious antecedents, ‘but it is 
hardly necessary to state that most of the charges 
preferred against it were manufactured out of whole 
cloth or if true grossly distorted and exaggerated. 
The early days of Mormonism were of course filled 
with hocus-pocus and doubtful miracles. In its 
early history angels appear and disappear to men with 
startling frequency, and revelations from God to the 
church officials are matters of common occurrence. 
Collections of golden plates are dug up in out of the 
way places and translated by magical spectacles. 
Then these plates disappear forever from the sight of 
men. 
But after all these are only side issues, fas- 
cinating and picturesque though they may be. The 
real story of the early Mormons is the heroic epic of 
the great part they played in winning the West for 
America and civilization. In all our Western history 
no story is more inspiring and none more fascinating 
than that of the conquest and settlement of the great 
Salt Lake valley and the state of Utah. Other pion- 
eers braved the perils of the West, seeking gold or furs 
or wealth in some form, or adventure or fame, but the 
great Mormon cavalcade came seeking only freedom 
to worship God according to their conscience, a right 
they had been unconstitutionally denied in the East. 
‘They were of hardy pioneer stock, and in the wilder- 
ness they founded a great city and a great state and 
made the desert to bloom as the rose. 

This conquest of the West was largely the work 
of one man, Brigham Young, without whom it would 
probably never have been accomplished. Though the 
religious leader of the church, there was nothing of 
the mystic in Brigham Young’s nature. He was 
pre-eminently a man of action—a great statesman, 
executive, leader of men, and empire builder. Present 
day Salt Lake City is a monument to his foresight 
and ability. To many Brigham Young is synonymous 
with polygamy, and the polygamy issue has often 
obscured his real greatness. Once when Brigham 
Young was being questioned by a visitor about his 
many wives he inquired why his questioner did not 
ask him instead of the great work he was doing in 
building up a religion and civilization in Utah. 
Though a staunch advocate of polygamy, Brigham 
Young was even more of an advocate of every man 
working earnestly to build up the Kingdom of the 
Lord. He practised what he preached, and although 
the unchallenged leader of the Mormon Church, he 
worked as hard as any one in it to make it a credit to 
his God. 


But what of the Mormon Church to-day? Strong, 
virile, prosperous, and well organized, is she a friend 
or foe of liberal Christianity? Perhaps we may best 
answer that question by stating that unofficially the 
Mormon Church is even more liberal than she is 
officially, though even from an official standpoint 
she is far from reactionary. Two causes have, I 
believe, been mainly responsible for the liberalism 
that we find to-day in Mormonism. In the first 
place the Mormon leaders of to-day are the children 
of the pioneers and are animated to « large extent 
by that pioneer spirit that makes for progress and 
liberalism. Secondly, each year the Mormon Church 
sends out about 2,000 missionaries to all parts of 
Europe and America. Although it is only claimed 
that they average three converts a year per capita, 
their experiences out in the world undoubtedly have a 
most broadening and stimulating effect on the young 
men and women themselves. 

When a visitor arrives in Salt Lake City he has 
many opportunities to learn of Mormonism if he so 
desires. A Mormon is proud of his faith and is glad © 
to explain it to you, but it is forced on no one. In 
their intercourse with outsiders the Mormons are 
uniformly friendly, hospitable, and kindly. The doc- 
trines of the Mormon Church according to their 
official publications are surprisingly liberal. They ad- 
vocate tolerance towards all religions, believe good 
works to be as essential as faith, and claim that men 
will be judged according to their lives and not ac- 
cording to their theological opinions. It is especially 
interesting to Universalists to learn that Mormons are 
tending towards the Universalist position. They be- 
lieve that all, with the exception of murderers and 
those who commit. the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(whatever that may mean), will eventually’be saved. 
Several Mormons with whom I talked admitted that 
there might be some hope for these two classes. They 
believe salvation to be of .various grades according 
to the life lived on earth. I found many of the Mor- 
mons to be pretty well read, and remember that 
among other books they seemed to be familiar with 
J. F. Clark’s ‘“Ten Great Religions” and the writings 
of Mrs. Eddy and Sir Edwin Arnold. The Mormons 
are known for their efficient care of their poor and for 
their honesty. Also having themselves known per- 
secution they favor religious liberty. 

What lessons then has Mormonism for us? Main- 
ly, I think, that of co-operation, zeal, and the im- 
portance of right living. Salt Lake City is a monu- 
ment to Mormon co-operation, which has raised their 
church to its present position and greatly benefited 
them as individuals. The Mormon zeal in searching 
first for the things of the spirit and their emphasis on 
conduct as being as essential as doctrine have a mes- 
sage for all of us. If it is argued that the theological 
basis of Mormonism is unsound, it should be said 
that this is true of many great religious organiza- 
tions. We have to judge Mormonism by the prag- 
matic rather than by the theoretical test, and by that 
scale of measurement it is seen to be approaching the 
liberal camp. 

From Salt Lake City I journeyed on to the 
Pacific Coast, but my experiences there and on the 
homeward journey must be left for another article. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


VII. 


A Pasadena Journal 


Johannes 


SRIDAY, March 15, 1929. The story of to- 
x by day is the story of a two-hundred mile trip 
os from Pasadena to the valleys of the Santa 
Clara (south) and the Ojai. If to-night I 
were composing a song, instead of “Apple Blossom 
Time in Normandy” it would be ‘When Apricots 
Bloom in the Ojai.” 

The Ojai (pronounced O-high) is a valley that is 
an amphitheater, fifteen miles back from Ventura, 
which is on the coast. The valley floor is 700 to 
1,400 feet above sea level and is surrounded by high 
mountains. 

Formerly it was one of the most secluded winter 
resorts in California. People reached it by stage 
and stayed all winter far from the roar and bustle of 
trains and cities. Now the motorists have discovered 
the valley, good roads have been built, and thousands 
go there for a day or two or for week ends. It still 
attracts the cultured type and not the “hurdy-gurdy” 
type. For some people, sad to say, there is “nothing 
to see, nothing to do,” in the Ojai. 

With Chicago friends (Mr. and Mrs. R., once in 
our Blue Island, Ill., church, now permanent residents 
of California), we made the trip by motor, Mr. R. 
driving. They had invited Miss “R-a,’”’ seventy-four 
years old, one of the true blue sort recognized by every 
active minister as “the salt of the earth.” Mr. R. 
bears the name of one of our most brilliant preachers, 
his uncle, who at one time was located in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

If a tourist who never had visited California 
and who was rushing through by rail could have 
paused long enough to take the trip of to-day, he 
would have had spread out before him the best of 
Southern California. 

From 9 to 12 we were traveling northward to 
Santa Paula, from 12 to 2.80 we were going over the 
romantic canyon road from Santa Paula to the Ojai, 
having lunch at Ojai village, and returning to Santa 
Paula to call on our ministers, Masseck and Reif- 
snider, and from 3.15 to 6.15 we were driving back to 
Pasadena by way of the far-famed Santa Susanna 
Pass. 

The orange and lemon orchards along the road 
were a brilliant sight, heavily laden with highly 
colored fruit hanging in dark glossy green leaves. In 
many orchards the harvest had begun. But across 
the road frequently it was still early spring time. 
The English walnut orchards were as bare as New 
England apple orchards in January. Up against the 
mountain often we would see a faint touch of color— 
the apricot buds just coming out—and then in another 
moment we would be driving past apricots or almonds 
on the valley floor in ful] bloom. Every little while 
we would notice a peach tree in blossom, usually near 
a house or barn, but there were no peach orchards that 
I saw. 

Driving out of Pasadena in the early morning 
we crossed the Arroyo Seco—a deep canyon which is 


the playground of the city—and followed it up for 
several miles. The rugged Sierra Madre mountains 
on our right were partly draped in fog. The green 
Linda Vista hills on our left stood out clear and dis- 
tinct. This place or that suggested interesting bits 
of history. ‘Mr. X, who owned a large estate, lost 
all he had. He bit off more than he could chew.” 
Our route was Michigan Avenue, or La Canada Road. 
On one rugged hill was a far-famed hotel. In a 
hollow of another ridge near Tujunga was the home 
of McGroarty, the writer, author of ‘‘The Mission 
Play.’’ A cross on a mountain-top marked the place 
where a sunrise service is held on Easter morning. 
Riverside is not the only place to offer such a service. 
Many towns now have them. Some are mainly real 
estate advertisements. 

Fifteen miles out we turned into a picnic place 
well back from the highway, shaded by a grove of live 
oaks and equipped with out of door ovens, tables, 
water and other facilities. Los Angeles County offers 
it freely to citizens and guests. We stopped merely 
to see it. 

In ‘“‘the Wash,”’ a few miles farther, a low rocky 
place occasionally flooded, we were told that real 
estate sharks once launched a real estate development 
not unlike some of the developments in the Everglades 
of Florida. Reputable real estate men would not 
stand for it and compelled them to take down their 
signs and close up. The only people who can effect- 
ively mop up the evils of a. business are the people in 
the same business. Oil men must clean up the oil 
business. Preachers must clean house with preachers. 

Soon we were in the San Fernando valley— 
broad and fertile, the city of San Fernando in the 
center of it. One after another the broad level 
ranches slipped by. There are too many interesting 
things to list. One that sticks in the memory is 
the largest olive orchard in the world at Sylmar 
Station. The U. S. Veterans Hospital on the hills 
overlooking the valley at this point has been named 
Olive View Sanitarium. Another thing remembered 
is San Fernando itself, with its interesting old mission. 

If my motives will not be misconstrued, I should 
like also to list the wonderful vineyards. The people 
who sadly plowed up their grape vines when prohibi- 
tion came are back in the business again, hard at 
work. We did not stop to look into the matter. 

A tunnel led us out of the San Fernando valley, 
and soon we began to see the terrible devastation 
caused by the bursting of the St. Francis dam about 
a year ago. Three hundred lives were lost. Miles 
of fertile valley were washed away. For the property 
damage the city of Los Angeles has bonded itself 
and will be paying for years to come. Not a single 
citizen of Los Angeles could I find, however, who 
thought that the hundreds of millions required to 
settle damage suits amounted to much in the life of 
this vigorous place. It was the irreparable loss of 
life that they minded. There were new roads, new 
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bridges, new buildings, where the flood had been—but 
not new fields. Of course in the broader lower valleys 
the fields and trees and buildings were inundated but 
not washed away. 

As we went northward or climbed higher, we 
moved back to an earlier springtime. In one place we 
noticed that the willows were still gray. Beyond Piru 
we found some of the most heavily laden orange, 
lemon and grapefruit groves of the morning. 

Through Fillmore, past the Camulos Rancho, 
where Ramona, the heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
book, was born, past Santa Paula, we did not pause 
until we stood on the rim of the Ojai. Without 
noticing the ascent we had reached the top of the 
rugged hills which surround the valley. We got out 
of the car. 

We found ourselves on the edge of a bowl] the 
steep sides of which were covered with greasewood, 
sage, California holly, scrub oak and other scrubby 
growth, in which here and there were patches of wild 
lilac in blossom, the delicate lavender color lighting 
up the dark green of the other bushes. On the valley 
floor were the little village of Ojai, ranch houses and 
winter residences, and off to the right the famous 
Thatcher School. Along the valley roads were aca- 
cia and live oak. In every yard more flowering shrubs. 
About every ranch hundreds of fruit trees in blossom. 
We saw here some of the loveliest almond blossoms of 
the morning. 

In the village park under wide-spreading live 
oaks we had our lunch. Too much about food must 
not creep into this journal, or the elders may be ad- 
monishing me. But it was a perfect lunch with some- 
thing hot to drink. A little brook ran through the 
park, and the trees were full of birds which I chased 
with my glasses without satisfactory results. It 
takes the eyes of the Madame to build up my reputa- 
tion as a naturalist, and she was not there. 

“A serene old town,” the books call Ojai, “in an 
oak-studded vale.” The architecture of the village 
and the names of inns and streets are Spanish, and 
it is true that there remains something of the at- 
mosphere of old Spain. 

It was mid-afternoon in Santa Paula, a little city 
of six thousand people, when we stopped on our re- 
turn, the sun shining on the rugged hills around and 
on the gardens of the bungalows. We found Edson 
Reifsnider, the Universalist minister, without trouble 
at the parsonage where we visited Masseck four years 
ago. Mrs. Reifsnider was entertaining callers in the 
living room of the bungalow, doors open, flowers 
blooming all around the house. It was quite like 
summer. oa 

One of the leading men of the church was giving 
a farewell dinner that night to the Reifsniders, who 
were going away for six months. Reifsnider resigned, 
but they would not hear of it. When he got tired 
of Europe, Santa Paula would be waiting. What a 
pull these California towns have on the people who 
once drink their waters and eat their oranges! It is 
almost uncanny. Here is Masseck, the former minis- 
ter. He has been badly knocked out. He has to be 
careful not even to think too intently for fear of 
bringing back the pain, but he can talk California. 
We found himin a beautiful double bungalow on higher 


ground than the parsonage, built so that half is rented 
and nobody in his half the wiser, a little bit of Para- 
dise up on the hillside. I thought I would tell the 
names of the lovely shrubs, but it would be pedantic. 
I don’t really know them. I have merely scrawled 
the names on a pad. “Just say to my friends,” said 
Masseck, ‘‘that I am living—able to go out and to go 
around and visit with friends.” Reifsnider had taken 
him on a motor trip that morning over into the Ojai 
ten or twelve miles away, and he had stood the trip 
well. He loves the East and the old friends, but this 
valley of the Santa Clara (south) now is home. 

Parts of Santa Paula were flooded when the St. 
Francis dam went out—a section down near the river 
where the Mexican laborers live. The city was a 
center for the relief work, many of our men taking the 
lead in ministering to the distress. On this broad 
plain, however, the force of the water was exhausted. 
Only in a few cases were buildings moved from their 
foundations. : 

We drove down the Santa Clara for some miles 
toward Ventura, then swung off southward and 
eastward toward the Santa Susanna Pass. Neither 
time nor space permits me to say more than that 
crossing these Sierras made the scenic climax of the 
day. 

At San Fernando we were back on the route of 
the morning, and by 6 o’clock were driving comfort- 
ably down the palm-shaded avenues of Pasadena. 

Sunday, March 17, 1929. A high fog and a low 
fog this morning, but the sun “burned through” 
before we started for Los Angeles. All the distant 
views of the mountains were cut off. An ex-Sunday 
school boy from Washington showed up at 8.45 a. m. 
with his wife and his car and his friendly smile to take 
us to Los Angeles, or L. A., as they call it-for short. 
The drive so early in the morning through streets 
comparatively free from traffic was a delight. The 
distance from our Pasadena apartment to the First 
Universalist Church on South Alvarado Street, L. A., 
is about twelve miles, but where one city leaves off and 
another begins no one can tell. There is a no-man’s 
land of small shacks here and small bungalows there 
and lovely suburbs yonder, but it is all built up. 
Pasadena has 80,000 people, L. A. over a million and 
a quarter. 

After church we drove eight miles west from the 
center of L. A. to dinner with ‘‘the connection’’—as 
distinguished from “the kin’—that is the relatives 
of relatives. It was on 48th Street in a beautiful 
little bungalow, where I did the carving for the four 
of us and handed the dishes through the kitchen door 
and helped myself to all the delicious roast lamb I 
wanted and had thirds of the mashed potatoes. 
Where also I operated the radio to suit myself and 
tuned in on Aimee MacPherson just before collection 
time and had a perfectly corking time with her, 
ascertaining that ‘‘the silver and the gold belong to 
the Lord,” and Aimee wanted ‘‘a big collection that 
day for the missionaries,” and all her congregation 
was made of up “‘dear souls,’”’ and “dear hearts” and 
“loving friends.” 

All this was good for me. The morning at church 
had made me sad. Dr. Nash was not well enough to 
see me as planned, and had been compelled to go back 
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to bed. It is like having one of our old giants over- 
thrown. Still we look for another strong comeback. 
At the Forum Class the Rev. Robert Whitaker 
showed up and took part in the discussion. He is the 
Baptist who often contributes to the Christian Leader 
and always makes a point. He spoke briefly to the 
Forum and at the church service, making his points in 
the clear-cut way in which he writes, and touching all 
with humor. The Rev. E. Lee Howard, D. D., a 
Congregationalist, assisted. The Rev. Sheldon Shep- 
ard, D. D., presided. There was a large congregation, 
and good music. Dr. Shepard has made an especial 
study of the science of psychoanalysis, and is giving a 
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week night course of lectures. On Good Friday Dr. 
and Mrs. Shepard are to give a duodrama, ‘““The Sign 
of the Cross.” 

I enjoyed my talk to the Forum, but made harder 
work of the preaching. Some days one can run and 
other days one must plod. This was a day of plodding. 

At one point in the service there was silence while 
we were asked to let our minds take hold of this 
thought: “It is not so much to makea living, but it isa 
mighty business to make a life.” 

In most of the Christian denominations on the 
Pacific Coast the development of personality by call- 
ing on our inner reserves is being emphasized. 


More Old Home Memories 


Martha Maxim 


mS so many readers of the Leader have expressed 
their wishes for more reminiscences of that 
old home in Maine, a chapter on Going to 
4) Church—the Universalist church of course— 
may be of historical interest. 

Most childhood recollections of revered parents 
are too sacred to be chronicled for the perusal of 
strangers, so these may be construed as typical of a 
period in rural New England history when it required 
some courage to be a Universalist—especially as the 
founders of this old home were brought up Baptists, 
the prevailing belief in that community. That ac- 
counts for the rigid adherence to that time-honored 
precept, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.”” No unseemly hilarity was indulged in on that 
day, and if any of the offspring presumed to play 
“dancing tunes” on the fiddle and melodeon they were 
in line for a gentle reprimand. Card playing was 
considered an institution of Satan, and was never al- 
lowed in the house, even after liberal thought gained 
the ascendency. 

: Just how, when, or where, the metamorphosis 
from the Old God to the New transpired, is not quite 
clear, but certain it is that, from the oldest to the 
youngest, the name of Hosea Ballou was a household 
word. Both parents were teachers—school-master 
and school-mistress they were called in those days— 
and it is evident that in their capacity of instructors 
in different localities they encountered and absorbed 
some of the teachings of that illustrious pioneer. 

Among the earliest recollections is a vision of 
the head of the family sitting before the blazing fire- 
place, the evening lamp on a “‘light-stand” near, 
reading the Gospel Banner, forerunner of the Christian 
Leader. With what fond anticipation the children 
waited for it to be-laid aside, so they might devour 
the contents of the “Children’s Corner,” that fas- 
cinating portion reserved for the young, never dream- 
ing till later years that the stories therein were writ- 
ten under a pseudonym by the Presiding Angel of 
this household. 

But we started to go to church. Not however 
in the luxurious limousine acquired by the sophis- 
ticated farmers of the present progressive age, but 
behind the slow plodding farm horse, once a spirited 
high-stepping colt,.reared and nurtured on these same 
broad acres [But three could be conveyed at one time, 


for the only vehicle available was a one-seated car- 
riage, so the children must be accommodated on al- 
ternate Sundays, but the younger ones managed to 
have their turn come often, for to them this journey 
to the village church, four miles up hill and down dale, 
was a great adventure—more thrilling than traveling 
to foreign lands in later years. With what eagerness 
they waited to surmount the hill on the way, where 
an entrancing vista of the White Mountains was 
revealed to view, in spring and autumn crowned 
with snow, suggesting to the enchanted vision the very 
Gates of Paradise! 

The first human habitation passed on the way 
was the poorhouse, a tall unpainted structure dom- 
inating the hill called Poorfarm Hill. The inmates 
were called paupers, but to these childish minds they 
were heroes and heroines. By the side of the road was 
that little corner of God’s Acre called Potters’ Field 
—in other words the pauper’s burying ground. It 
is a consoling thought that the poor unfortunates 
reposing therein are now as rich as any of us. God 
rest their souls! No fond and tender hand had planted 
the traditional roses and lilies over these lonely graves, 
but the more lavish hands of Nature had planted that 
most delicate and fragrant of all roses, the wild sweet- 
brier, and the queenly “‘lilies of the field’”’ with whose 
splendor ‘Solomon in all his glory” could not compare, 
bowed their jeweled heads as if in reverence. No 
weeping willow or mourning birch kept solemn vigil 
here, but a stately white birch, called by our poetical 
aborigines the “Bride of the Forest,’’ and a matchless 
hemlock, that most beautiful of all our evergreen 
trees, spread their sheltering, protecting branches over 
each silent sepulcher. Trailing evergreens carpeted 
the lowly mounds with a coverlet of everlasting ver- 
dure. Ina nearby thicket a wood thrush, rival of the 
nightingale and skylark, caroled at eventide a requiem 
of melody divine. Truly a setting more sublime than 
the most gorgeous mausoleum of king or queen. Even 
the Taj Maha] would suffer in comparison, and the 
heavenly vision of those slumbering here could scarce 
excel this wondrous prospect of snow-capped summits, 
verdant meadows, radiant forests and “everlasting 
hills.” 

But shall we ever get to church? At last arriv- 
ing there, it was an awe-inspiring episode to these 
timid, shrinking souls to travel up that center aisle 
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to the next to the front pew, even in the wake of a 
protecting parent. The spaces on each side of the 
pulpit contained ‘wing pews,” so called. “Seats of 
the mighty”’ as it were, for one was adorned by the 
Governor of the state and his distinguished family. 
Another by the Squire, his gracious lady, two fair 
daughters and a crippled son, with the pale spiritual 
face of one of Fra Angelico’s angels. Another was 
occupied by the Honorable and his charming daugh- 
ters, and others by the General, the Colonel, and their 
imteresting families. Still another by the wealthiest 
townsman with his queenly daughter and little grand- 
daughter, clad in “‘silken gowns’ of exquisite loveliness. 
Few are left of that honored assemblage. Many have 
taken on immortality, but all, all, are held in hal- 
lowed remembrance —especially that cherished mother 
in Israel who taught the juvenile Sunday school class, 
and whose sweet smile we hope will greet us in Heaven. 

But the supreme moment came when the con- 
gregation arose and turned around to face the choir- 
loft, called the “‘gallery,” and listened enraptured to 
the anthems rendered by the quartette choir of mixed 
voices. Much has been said derogatory to the coun- 
try church choir, but here let it be recorded that in 


many years of intimate association with city church 
choirs none has been heard that could surpass it. 
Each individual was an artist by nature. They served 
without pay, for it was a great distinction to ‘‘sing in 
the gallery.” All are now singing in the heavenly 
choir and celestial harmonies are greatly enhanced by 
their presence. 

But alas! no more do the worshiping hosts gather 
within these sacred walls, for long have they ceased 
to re-echo to the voices and footfalls of yore. We call 
this a progressive age, but can it be called a spiritual 
age, when so many of our houses of worship have 
fallen into disuse and decay? From the surrounding 
hills that slender graceful spire, aspiring to the sky, 
gleaming white above the encircling verdure of sur- 
rounding elms and maples, was an inspiring landmark. 
If the names of the ministers who served this parish 
were mentioned, they would be familiar to many 
readers of the Leader. Faithful, devoted followers of 
the Master, they were loved and revered by all. 

It matters not where church affiliations may 
lead your footsteps in after life, the most hallowed 
shrine will be the altar where you worshiped with 
your father and your mother. 


The Silver Lining” 


The Need of Christian Faith 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


MET an old friend the other day. I had not 
seen him since 1917. We waded through 
the mud together on the heights of Passchen- 
daele. He was in those days the best of pals, 

never downhearted, never beaten. Even when he 

slipped off the duckboards and lost the rum ration 
he came up smiling. I often blessed him in my heart 

for that smile that would not come off. But he is a 

changed man now. 

You can not get a smile out of him. He seems 
stony broke inside. The war could not beat him, but 
the peace seems to have got him right down. 

I tried to get at the reason of it, but it puzzled me. 
It is not bad health. He looks strong as an ox, and 
he is a working miner in a decent paying pit. Of 
course, he had-a rotten time last year. All miners 
had. But then he had a rotten time during the war, 
and he stuck it out all right. 

What has happened to him? 

I thought it might be home troubles and I asked 
him about his wife. But that was the only time any 
light came into his face at all. She is as good a woman 
as ever broke a bit of bread and good to look at, too. 
No; what has happened is that he has lost his faith. 
He was not a Christian. I mean that it was not 
Christianity that kept him going. He went to chapel 
now and then, and was not against religion, but he did 
not live on it. 

He was a Socialist. He believed in humanity. 
He had strong faith that after the war the world was 
going to be a much better place for all. There was 


*In our issue of April 20 we referred to the sad death of 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy, better known as Woodbine Willie. 


going to be a strong Labor Government and they 
would get down to it and give all men a fair chance. 

He was full of grand ideas about what could and 
should be done. Now the bottom seems to have 
fallen out of all that. He has lost his faith in man. 
That is the root trouble with him. It is not that he 
has lost faith in God. He never had much of that. 
God never mattered to him either way. He believed 
that there must be a supreme being, but never got 
much farther. 

But he had a real faith in man, and particularly 
in the working man, and he has lost it. And because 
he has lost it he seems to have lost everything. I 
tried to find out what had killed his faith in his fellow 
men, but he found it hard to say. He shrugged his 
shoulders and said there seemed to be so many liars 
and hypocrites about, and those who talked most 
seemed to do least. 

“T don’t know who to trust. Every one nowa- 
days seems to be out for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.”’ 

He was not bitter or angry; he was just hopeless. 
He used to read a good bit on his own, and he was a 
nailer in an argument; but he has dropped all that. 

_ “What's the good?” he says. ‘The chaps that 
write the books don’t know any better than any one 
else. They write for what they can get out of it.” 

As I sat and talked to him I felt that I was right 
up against it. There seemed to be nothing to catch 
hold of. I wonder, are there many like him nowadays 
—men who haye lost their faith in man? I think 
there are. Some of them take to drink and try to 
drown their troubles, and they find to their cost that 
troubles swim like ducks. Others go bitter inside 
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and go round the world with a sneer on their faces 
and anger in their hearts. 
friend, just shut up and say nothing. 

What is to be done? It is a wretched thing to 
live in a world of men when you have lost your faith 
in man. So long as you keep that burning bright I 
believe you can manage without much faith in God. 
But if that goes, everything goes with it. 

Well, between you and me and the gatepost, I 
never had much faith in man as he is, or much love 
for him either. David said in his haste that all men 
were liars, and if he had waited a bit he might have 
said it at his leisure. 

This idea that men are naturally born good and 
brotherly always has seemed like bunkum to me. It 
does not square with the facts. The hardest thing in 
the world is to make a bunch of ordinary men and 
women live and work together in real unity. 

Naturally we love our friends and hate our ene- 
mies, and our friends are those who give us what we 
want, and our enemies those who don’t., 

Every one seems, naturally, to think that 
the world turns round himself. We will combine 
with others to get what we want, and the combination 
hangs together until we get it, and then goes to pieces. 
We co-operate to kill our enemies, and then quarrel 
among ourselves. That is human nature as it is. 

When I try to get up any enthusiasm about man 
as he is, I know in my bones that I am getting senti- 
mental. I am not facing up to facts. I’m kidding 
myself. I know that is no good. If you put any man 
or woman on a pedestal, or any crowd of men and 
women, and worship them, you are asking for troubie. 
It does not work. You expect so much of them that 
you are bound to be disappointed. 

I believe in man and love man, not for what he 
is, but for what he is to become. And that faith is 
only possible for me when I think of man as part of 
the entire universe in all its immensity. When I look 
back with the eyes of knowledge over the ages, and see 
the gradual ascent of life from blind little grubs to 
the best of men; when I realize that if I had seen them 
standing together, the first man and a monkey, the 
only difference between them that I would have been 
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Others, again, like my™ 
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able to detect probably would have been just a gleam 
of extra intelligence in the eyes, and then think of 
all that has come from that gleam. 

When I ask myself, “Could you have guessed 
what was going to happen if you had been living 
then?” and answer, ‘No,’ then I feel my faith in 
this strange universe return to me and become con- 
vineed that there is a purpose running through it, 
and a plan. 

There is Some One behind it all. There is a 
Mind at work. There is a God, and because I believe 
in God I believe in man. Man may be a poor thing 
now, but look at what he came from. Why should so 
great a change stop short. Why should it not go on to 
finish what it has begun? 

If I did not believe in God I would not believe in 
man. That was the bother of my friend. He had got 
his eyes fixed on man as he is and the world as it is. 


He was not looking backward or forward. He was 
missing God, and so missing man. 
I believe in the purpose universal. When I want 


to get a glimpse of what that purpose is I look around 
for the best man up to now. That brings me to Jesus 
of Nazareth. He is to me God’s purpose in a human 
form. He is what we are meant to be. I see in him 
the new man tortured by the old, tortured but not 
killed, for the new man can not die. You may seem to 
lall him, but he comes again. 

That is the truth of the Christian faith. I be- 
lieve in the new man, and am convinced that, how- 
ever often the old monkey man may kill him, he will 
always rise again. 

But I believe it is no good. Time is on the new 
man’s side. He comes again. If you want to keep 
your faith in man, give it a long, wide sweep and 
found it on your faith in God—who suffers but does 
not die. 

When a man sees the meaning of the world in 
Christ he faces the best of it and the worst of it, and 
holds them both together. He sees the glory shining 
even through the gloom, and is not stony broke.— 
Republished by permission of the Torch, organ of the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, and the Witness, 
Protestant E'piscopal (Chicago). 


Ford Hall Forum on Its Own 


Rolfe Cobleigh 


The Ford Hall Forum in Boston has just closed its twenty- 
first season. This season has been the first one under independent 
auspices, and in many ways it has been the most successful of 
all, which is saying a great deal. The Ford Hall Forum, under 
the direction of Dr. George W. Coleman, its founder, has gained 
world-wide renown for the Boston Baptist Social Union, which 
sponsored its establishment and on-going for the generous cycle 
of twenty years. 

The Committee on Christian Work, with Dr. Coleman as 
chairman, has charge of a large fund left by will of the late 
Daniel Sharp Ford, who was for many years proprietor of the 
Youth’s Companion; and the Forum was founded and conducted 
for the purpose of carrying out Mr. Ford’s desire that Sunday 
evening meetings should be provided where members of the 
Union could come in contact with working people. The Forum 
meetings have been held in Ford Hall, which was built with Mr. 
Ford’s money. Substantial financial support from the Ford 
funds controlled by the Social Union helped to keep the Forum 


going. Dr. Coleman and his associates raised whatever addi- 
tional money was needed. 

All through the twenty years the Forum was under fire from 
people who, believed that Mr. Ford’s money should go for strict- 
ly religious purposes, and those who do not believe in the open- 
forum principle of free"speech. 

The Boston Baptist Social Union rendered a valuable public 
service through the years, which included those of the Great 
War, in sponsoring free speech and an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of all the vital public issues of the times, including the 
most controversial, and without any unseemly incident, thanks 
to the wisdom and Christian grace of the director, Dr. Coleman, 
and, quite obviously, thanks to the speakers and the audiences. 
The Forum served as a safety valve for heated and sometimes 
suppressed radical opinion, while it also presented other points 
of view, thus helping to maintain safety, sanity and intelligent 
understanding of facts and principles at issue. 

Meantime, a fine type of practical adult education was 
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achieved, American citizenship was promoted, personal under- 
standing was realized and friendly good fellowship was developed 
among those who became the regular supporters of the Forum. 
Many of the most outstanding leaders in political, religious, edu- 
cational and social life have given the Ford Hall Forum their 
approval and their blessing. 

With the Forum firmly established, the Baptist Social 
Union withdrew its support last spring, and the Forum became 
entirely independent. Through the season just closed the 
Social Union continued the free use of the hall, and for the com- 
ing year rental upon a cost basis is generously provided. 

This season’s financing has involved increased efforts, but 


- public-spirited citizens, including a goodly number of Baptist 


Social Union members, and the faithful circle of the Ford Hall 
Folks, often out of slender resources, have joined generously in 
the efforts to provide the money that has been needed. 

A sweeping view of the last Ford Hall Forum season re- 
veals the following facts: 

The Forum was incorporated and reorganized with promi- 
nent citizens in control headed by Dr. Coleman. A course of 
twenty-seven forum meetings extended from October 21 to 
April 14 with some of the most outstanding speakers upon a wide 
variety of important topics, including Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
on “What Is Left?’’ William P. Hapgood on ‘‘An Experiment 
in Workers’ Control,’’ Prof. David Seabury..on “‘What Makes 
Us All So Queer?’’ Lincoln Steffens on “‘Is Armistice All Our 
Culture Can Achieve—No Peace?’’ Dr. Will Durant on “Is 
Progress Real?’’? Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes on “Science Versus 
Religion as a Guide to Life,’’ Robert Lincoln O’Brien on ‘What 
Hoover’s Election Means,’’ Louis K. Anspacher on ‘‘Woman: 
Divinity, Chattel or Mate?’’ Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson on ‘“The 
Problem of the Educated Negro,’’ Rey. Fr. William A. Bolger on 
“The Menace of Birth Control;’’ Pres. J. Edgar Park on ‘‘How to 
Get on with Your Daughter,’’ Rabbi Nathan Krass on ‘‘Why 
Science Can Never Supplant Religion,’’ Horace M. Lallen on 
“Men Who Have Seen God,’’ Dean Roscoe Pound on ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of an Ordered Society,’’ Carl Sandburg presenting a lecture 
recital of his poetry, and others. 


Mrs. Sanger and Birth 
Uldrick 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.”’ 

The radical of to-day will be the conservative of to-morrow. 
It is through the rising generations that human customs change. 
Subjects that are strictly tabu to-day will be freely discussed 
to-morrow. 5 

Though I have long believed in birth control, this paper is 
my first attempt to make public my belief. About 1912 I first 
noticed the name of Margaret Sanger. Then for several years 
the name occurred frequently, and generally it appeared in con- 
nection with a prison sentence. 

I decided that a woman who would deliberately break a law 
over and over again, for an ideal, must be worth meeting. A 
few days after my arrival in New York City, in 1919, I went to 
the office of the Birth Control Review, 104 Fifth Ave., and asked 
to meet Mrs. Sanger. Mrs. Sanger was out of the city. So I 
left my name and address and asked for an interview. Two 
days later a letter came asking me to call at Mrs. Sanger’s home, 
on West 14th Street. 


I found the house—one of the brown-stone fronts whose, 


glory faded years ago. The stairs were dark, the treads nearly 
worn through, the walls were dingy and cracked. On the second 
floor back I found the name, Mrs. Margaret Sanger. There was 
no bell. In response to my knock came the word, ‘‘Enter.”’ 

The room was rather bare—an old carpet on the floor, old 
furniture, no curtains at the windows, a very small fire in an 
open grate, a table piled with books and pamphlets. Evidently 
a living room, a work room, a reception room. A woman rose 
from the far side of the table, and I stood face to face with Mar- 


A crowded hall, serious attention to the most profound 
subjects, and searching questions, proved the constant and 
earnest interest of the Ford Hall audiences. A majority of those 
making up the audiences are Protestants of many denomina- 
tions, a large number are Jews, many are Roman Catholics, and 
very few profess to be agnostics. 

The inner circle of Forum stand-bys, organized as the Ford 
Hall Folks, limit membership to 1,000 and had a waiting list of 
hundreds. The Folks pay $2.00 for membership, and have 
cards that admit them to the hall before the doors are open to the 
public. They have monthly meetings for discussion and fellow- 
ship. Out of their circle have come a discussion group meeting 
week-day evenings, a dramatic club, a choral society, a ‘‘Fellow- 
ship of Understanding’’ and young people’s danées, all successful 
and going forward strongly. 

Friends of the Forum offered two trips to the Inauguration 
in Washington for the best essays on ‘“‘What Should Our Attitude 
Be toward the New Hoover Administration?’ Out of a large 
number of contestants the winners were Miss Florence H. Lus- 
comb and Mrs. John A. Marsh. The winning essays bespoke 
intelligent patriotism with faith in Hoover and support of his 
administration as long as it can be given conscientiously, but 
with frank criticism if it deserves criticism. The trips to Wash- 
ington were generously planned and greatly enjoyed. | | 

The Forum season closes with a banquet attended by merry- 
making and good fellowship. 

Dr. Coleman is assisted by the competent and devoted 
assistant director, David K. Niles. Russell Cook, the musical 
director, has provided choice concerts every Sunday evening 
preceding the lectures, and has led the Forum music expertly 
and happily. 

Reuben L. Lurie, a faithful and talented assistant among 
the Forum’s friends, has written an important book about the 
Ford Hall Forum which probably will be published next fall. 

Ford Hall Forum, the ‘‘mother of forums,’’ and most success- 
ful of the hundreds which it has inspired, goes forward as a firmly 
established institution, and one of the most needed and useful in 
our country. , 
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Control in Our Country 
Thompson 


garet Sanger, the exponent and the leader of the birth control 
movement in our country. 

We talked for an hour—the most intense hour of my life. 

Mrs. Sanger had been a nurse on the East Side. Her ex- 
periences there convinced her that most of the suffering among 
the poor classes—from cold, hunger, bad housing, and lack of 
employment—also the high death rate, was due mostly to the 
high birth rate, and that as long as this over-population con- 
tinues, there can not be any permanent relief, no matter how 
many charitable institutions are organized, no matter how freely 
money is contributed. So she gave up her relief work, and went 
to Holland to study birth control methods employed there. 
Holland has had birth control clinics since about 1880. 

Mrs. Sanger learned the methods employed in Holland. 
She then returned to New York City, and, in connection with 
another woman, opened a clinic in Brooklyn. Both women were 
promptly arrested and sent to prison. I do not know how many 
times Mrs. Sanger was arrested, but each arrest brought new 
friends to her aid. 

When the Birth Control Reviews were first offered for saie on 
the streets, the young women who sold them were arrested and 
the papers were destroyed. But in 1919 public opinion had so 
far changed that these papers were sold on Fifth Avenue and 
at the Grand Central Station, and the young women were not 
arrested. 

Each Legislature at Albany has a bill presented to it for 
consideration, making it not unlawful to establish birth control 
clinics. Each year this bill gains friends. In the end it will be- 
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come a law, because Mrs. Sanger’s ideals are humane, and be- 
cause it deals with a national problem. 

Nature’s methods of limiting population are both crude 
and cruel—floods, famine, pestilence, and man has added war. 
Birth control aims to limit population through scientific methods, 
that is by keeping the birth rate low enough so that each child 
born may have its rightful mental and physical endowments, 
and also have a chance to be properly fed, properly clothed, 
properly housed and properly trained. 

Of what avail is it to have 300,000 children born in our 
country each year, only to suffer and die before they are one 
year old? What joy in life is there for those who do grow to 
maturity, only to be overcrowded, or become objects of charity? 

This whole proposition of over population is monstrous, 
and it is now without excuse. Every one who reads and thinks 
knows that most wars were quite as much due to over population 
as to the personal ambition of war-mad rulers. Whenever and 
wherever the population came to be in excess of food production, 
war followed. 

About 100,000,000 population was added to the Central 
European countries during the past century. In 1871 the popu- 
lation of Germany was about 40,000,000. In 1914, it was about 
67,000,000—27,000,000 added in forty years, or an increase of 
60 per cent. But the food supply of Germany did not increase 
in the same ratio. There was not elbow room for the German 
people. German soil would no longer supply food for its people. 
The German territory must be enlarged or the German people 
must be underfed. War followed. 

Japan is now facing similar conditions. Japan will no longer 
produce sufficient food for its people. They must emigrate as 
individuals, or the government must annex new territory, or the 
people must starve. And to annex new territory means another 
great war, no matter in which direction they may turn. 

Baroness Ishimoto, a member of one of the influential fami- 
lies in Japan, has organized a Birth Control League, and is pub- 
lishing articles on this subject. The following is quoted from one 
of these articles: ‘“Every one who visits Europe can understand 
that if Columbus had not discovered America the Great War of 
1914 would have occurred 200 years ago, by reason of the un- 
limited increase in population without the possibility of emi- 
grating to America. The majority of our people expend 53 per 
cent of their total income for food. A truly civilized life depends 
upon a surplus of time and money to assure proper education 
and proper recreation. The only way this can be done is to spend 
less for food, and this means birth control.’” The whole article 
contains about 1,800 words; and is interesting throughout. In 
relation to the Japanese problem, some one remarked, ‘‘What 
Japan needs most is birth control, not more battleships.’ 

Limitation of population is one proposition; birth control 
is quite another proposition. 

Millions are practically starving in China every year. 
Millions were recently starving in Russia. 

In the Far East, relief workers, having only a limited supply 
of food, were sometimes obliged to ask the mothers to decide 
which of several children should be saved and which should 
perish. If the food were shared by all, all must eventually perish. 
Birth control would have limited the number of children born 
so that none would have been born to starve. 

Birth control is not a new proposition. All civilized coun- 
tries and some barbarous tribes had laws condemning birth 
control, which means that it was practised. 

In 1798 the Rev. Thomas Malthus, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, published the first edition of his ‘Principles 
of Population.’”” His aim was, first, to investigate the causes 
which have hitherto impeded the progress of mankind towards 
happiness. Second, to remove these causes in future. Malthus 
decided that the one great cause was the tendency, in all animate 
life, to increase beyond the nourishment provided for it. The 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every twen- 
ty-five years, or it increases in a geometrical ratio, while the food 
supply increases in arithemetical ratio. 

The first Malthusian League was organized in England 
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nearly eighty years after Malthus called attention to the most 
vital theory in human affairs. One of the principles advanced by 
this league is: “That overpopulation is the most fruitful source 
of pauperism, ignorance, disease, crime and war.’’ And when 
the world delegates were striving to arrange a League of Na- 
tions, the Malthusian League asked to have the following article 
accepted: ‘‘Over-population, in any country, shall not be ac- 
cepted as a cause for war.”’ : 

Holland was the first country to legalize birth control 
clinics. This was about 1880—thirty-four years before the 
World War. 

One of the objections to limiting population has been that 
the population of that country may decrease to such an extent 
that the country would become an easy prey to any aggressive 
people. But in Holland, the population has increased. Why? 
Because, though the birth rate is lower, the death rate is still 
lower. 

When Holland mobilized her army during the Great War, 
95 per cent of her sons were found fit for military service, while 
in our country only about 30 per cent of our young men were 
found fit, and only about an equal number could be made fit by 
training. 

The first International Conference on Birth Control was held 
in New York City in November, 1921. The credit for this 
conference was given to Mrs. Sanger. ‘This meant but one 
thing—success along the line of her first vision: a success with- 
out one compromise for the betterment of the human race in 
the World of To-morrow.”’ 

Early in 1922 Mrs. Sanger passed through Honolulu on her 
way to Japan, where she was the guest of Baroness Ishimoto, 
the leader of the birth control movement in Japan. During Mrs. 
Sanger’s several hours in Honolulu, she was the guest of the most 
influential social leaders there. More than 800 people gathered 
on an hour’s notice to hear her address. She was introduced by 
ex-Governor Sanford B. Dole. 

There had been strong and open opposition to a public 
discussion of this subject. But after the address one of the 
strongest objectors to the public discussion said to me, ‘“‘Every- 
thing Mrs. Sanger said is true; and she did not say one word 
that should not be said.”’ 

Why should we be interested in birth control? Because it 
is common sense applied to the very foundations of our national 
life. Because it is a humane method of limiting the undesirables, 
the unemployable. Because birth control means less of famine, 
less of crime, the end of war. 


* * * 


THE REV. JENNIE LOIS ELLIS 


Funeral services for the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, State Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Pennsylvania, were held at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, on Saturday, April 13, 
1929, at 2 p.m. The Rev. Robert M. Tipton, pastor of the 
Church of the Restoration, conducted the service. Scripture 
selections were read by the Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Read- 
ing. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., 
of Philadelphia. The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive 
Secretary of the General Convention, spoke of Miss Ellis in her 
relationship to the larger denominational work, emphasizing 
especially her leadership in missionary education, in which she 
was a pioneer in the Universalist Church. The Rey. Herbert E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor of the Church of the Messiah and secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Convention, spoke of Miss 
Ellis’s work in the state, first as Sunday School Field Worker and 
later as State Superintendent. The Rev. D. Sumner Willson 
pronounced the benediction. The body was cremated and the 
ashes taken to Cumberland, R. I., where a memorial service was 
held on Sunday, April 21, with the Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., 
of Worcester as the speaker. 

Jennie Lois Ellis was born at Cumberland, R. I., June 28, 
1871, the daughter of Henry and Harriet J. Ellis. Her education 
was received in the local schools and Rhode Island College of 
Education, from which she was graduated in 1890. Much of her 
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life work was in the field of social service. For several years she 
served as General Secretary of the Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Welfare Bureau. 

Miss Ellis’s main interest was always centered in her church, 
‘even when she was located in a community where no Universalist 
church existed. She filled the following denominational offices 
at various times: member Executive Board National Y. P. 
C. U.; president Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U.; Mission Study 
Superintendent, Y. P. C. U.; member Board of Foreign Missions 
‘of the Universalist Church; and member of the Executive Board 
of the W. N. M.A. 

Miss Ellis finally decided to give all of her time to her 
church. She served one year as Director of Religious Education 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. In 1922 she accepted a call to Pennsyl- 
vanie as Sunday School Missionary, in which position she was 
eminently successful. As Dr. Benton pointed out in his address 
at her funeral, she felt that there was much service she could 
render if she were ordained, so she was granted a license and was 
ordained September 27, 1925. She was appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Pennsylvania in 1924 and served in that 
capacity until her death. 

.One feature of her work was a service held each year in the 
little chapel at Cumberland, R. I., when she preached to her old 
friends and associates. This chapel was ever dear to her as the 
place where she received her first instruction in the meaning of 
Universalism. She was always glad of the opportunity to re- 
turn there for what service she could render. Her many friends 
in that vicinity made this service each summer an opportunity 
for a pilgrimage to the chapel. 

Miss Ellis was 2 woman of limitless physical energy, of large 
vision, and boundless optimism. She was ever earnest to serve 
her church in the largest possible ways. Through her world-wide 
vision she has helped many who have served with her to see the 
universality of Universalism and led others through Summer 
Institutes to see the larger vision. 

* * * 
TWO KINDS OF HUMANISM 
' Which Shall We Choose? . 
J. T. Sunderland 

There is a smaller Humanism, and there is a larger. There 
is a limited, partial, incomplete Humanism, and there is one 
that is whole and complete. The first has to do with man without 
God, man bereaved of God. The second has to do with man re- 
lated, indissolubly related, to God. (‘‘Himself from God he 
could not free.’’) The first, the smaller, the limited Humanism, 
is good, so far as it goes. But why stop where it stops? Why 
confine ourselves to the partial when we can have the more 
complete? Channing, Parker, Hale, Martineau, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Chapin and Bisbee, had all that Dietrich, Slaten and 
Reese have—absolutely all of their “freedom,’’ ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘so- 
cial service,’’ “‘service of humanity,’’ and they had an intelligent, 
rational, beautiful, mightily inspiring and uplifting faith in God 
besides. Was not that better? Shall our Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Churches be satisfied with the smaller and poorer, when 
‘they can have the larger and richer? 

3 * * * 


“DIGLOT’’ SCRIPTURES 


A group of Scriptures characterized by the curious word 
“Diglot’’ is described in a recent circular issued by the American 
Bible Society. In a ‘“‘Diglot’’ a Gospel or, in some cases, the 
whole New Testament is printed in two languages side by side, 
either upon the same page or opposite pages. 

It will be a surprise to many to find that “Diglot’’ Scrip- 
tures in more than thirty languages, from Albanian to Yid- 
dish, with English as a parallel language, are available for those 
who seek to bridge the gap between the language of their father- 
land and the language of their adopted country, and in turn for 
those who, having English as their native tongue, seek to master 
other languages. 

Religious and educational workers in foreign-language 

-communities have found these publications of especial value. 


“Diglot’’ Scriptures are of use in classes for teaching English to 
foreigners, in the study of languages in colleges and high schools, 
and in the study of the Bible. To those familiar with more than 
one language, these little books throw light upon the meaning of 
the messages of the Bible as seen by those who have translated 
them into other tongues. 

This circular may be secured from the American Bible 
Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City, or any of its 
agencies. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Liberty or Death 


I waited for a train at a Railway Junction. And there en- 
tered the Station a tall and strong man, who secured a Satchel 
that he had left with the Telegraph Girl. And he said, I thank 
thee for keeping it; and if thou wilt come over to the Prison I 
will show thee around. 

And I knew that I was near a place where the State owned a 
Coal Mine, and dug the Coal for State Institutions, and there 
employed some of its Convicts. 

And I said, Art thou a Guard? 

And he said, I have been a Guard for Hight Years. 

And I inquired, Do the Prisoners make thee much Trouble? 

And he said, They do not never trouble me, but I trouble 
them an Heap. 

And I said, Are there many attempts to Escape? 

And he said, We have four a week. 

And I said, What means dost thou take to discourage 
escape? ; 

And he said, I have a Colt, and either a Pump Rifle or a 
Shot Gun. And a man thinketh that he will not use it, but when 
the time cometh, and he seeth his Prisoners running, he just for- 
getteth everything save that he is there to keep them from Get- 
ting Away. 

And I-did not ask him how many Prisoners he had troubled. 

And I said, Is the work hard? 

And he said, Nay, it is less than men willingly perform in 
the free mines. 

And I said, Are the men driven? 

And he said, Nay, they prefer Mining to other work; for it 
is mostly Taskwork, and a man may either go at it slowly and 
work comfortably all day, or hasten and get it done and go back 
to his cell. . 

And I said, Are there many Accidents? 

And he said, There are less than occur in free mines, save 
the Accidents that occur when they try to escape. 

And I said, Why then do they seek to escape? 

And he said, They would not if they had any sense. For 
they are exposed to neither heat nor cold, and they may read 
and take Correspondence Courses and they have opportunities 
such as I never had, and no convicts are abused who behave 
themselves. But when they try to kill us or to get away, then 
sometimes there be Accidents. 

And while we spake there came in three young men, miners, 
who also waited for the train, and he broke forth and prophesied 
unto them, and he said, 

Boys, there is not much use of hoping that a man will re- 
form when he once getteth the hooks of the Law in him. Take 
heed lest ye slip a cog and come over on our side of the mountain 
to work. 

And they said, We would rather die than work there. 

And he said, I know it, and so would I; although ye should 
then have shorter hours and better food. Wherefore Let Booze 
Alone, and keep on your Own Side of the Mountain, for Liberty 
is worth Keeping if a man have it, and dangerous to try to get 
when he cometh to board with us. Wherefore, Cut Out the 
Booze. 

And they said, We touch it not, neither do we know the 
taste of it. 

And he said, I shall not be likely to put Buckshot into your 
backs so long as ye stick to that Resolution. 


) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A GREAT LINCOLN AUTHORITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just before I take ship for return to America, I am in receipt 
of a copy of the Leader for March 9, and I have read the com- 
munication headed ‘‘An Original Lincoln Letter’’ which appears 
on page 311 of that issue. 

I do not know the writer of that communication, and I do 
not wish to call his veracity in question. Much of my labor is 
caused by the untruthfulness of truthful people who tell what is 
not true about Abraham Lincoln. 

The alleged Lincoln letter from which your correspondent 
quotes appears to bear on its face clear indication of not having 
been written by Abraham Lincoln. Nothing could authenticate 
a letter.of such improbable content but most positive external 
and internal-evidence. The statement of the writer that he 
must not quote publicly the whole letter because it contains 
matter growing out of Lincoln’s alleged membership in an un- 
named lodge, is highly suspicious. First, the statement would 
appear to forefend against thorough investigation. Secondly, 
Lincoln never belonged to the Masonic or, so far as known, to 
any other lodge. Thirdly, if Lincoln had belonged to a lodge, 
he, of all men most secretive, would have been the last to spill 
its secrets into a letter of this character. 

Too much falsehood, some of it emanating from honest 
people, is current and becoming so concerning Lincoln. The 
Atlantic Monthly. stands as a horrible example of an editor’s 
culpable credulity. Beye not like unto them. 

And please don’t tell me in reply that your correspondent 
is an honest man and in position to know the facts. I assume 
that he is honest and that he is in position to know. I also as- 
sume that Lincoln never wrote the letter from which he quotes. 
William E. Barton. 
London, England. : 

* * 


CROWING THAT COUNTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you a can of maple syrup just to show you that 
Vermont has not lost her reputation as the real maple sugar state. 
In your articles you tell of the delicious syrup made in your old 
home town, but did you ever see a menu calling attention to 
New York maple syrup? 

I hope you and Mrs. van Schaick enjoy the syrup. 

R.L. Richmond. 

Rutland, Vt. 


We propose to crow lustily about the virtues of New York 
maple syrup every springtime from now on, in the hope that 
other readers of the Christian Leader will rise in their might to 
demonstrate that their state is the only honest-to-goodness 
maple sugar state in the Union. In the truck-load of cans of 
syrup which in fancy we see coming to the Leader office we sin- 
cerely trust that Vermont will be represented. Soft sugar, hard 
sugar, syrup, and maple honey all are grist for our mill. The 
honeyed sweetness of our words come from these great reser- 
voirs of native sugar. 

The Editor. 
* * 


HENRY VICTOR MORGAN STRONGLY ENDORSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a result of contact with Henry Victor Morgan’s remark- 
able work over a period of years, and especially as a result of a 
week of co-operative work with him two years ago in Tacoma, 
I instituted a series of Lenten Lessons in Christian Mental 
Healing this year and met with a remarkable response. With- 
out advertising beyond announcement we had over seventy- 
five peope out every Thursday during Lent in enthusiastic 
testimonies as to the value of these services. 

I believe that you would be rendering us all a service if you 
would write Morgan to contribute one of his monthly messages 


“same religious opinions. 


in lesson form for the pages of the Leader. He is one of God’s 
gifted givers of light along the lines of scientific scriptural heal- 
ing. Soul-sick multitudes have been helped by him, and I feel 
we have missed a big bet in not giving him a prominent place 
on all our programs. 

W.M. 


* * 


THE PULL OF CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your vivid picture of life in Pasadena upon which I looked 
in the Leader received yesterday impels me to write a word of 
appreciation. 

You are a world enthusiast anyway, and see something good 
and wonderful everywhere, but California seems to grip your 
soul. I am not surprised, for your description carries me back 
to those marvelous years we had in that region that still holds 
for us its old allurement. 

Our domicile was in Riverside, among the orange groves, 
but we saw quite a little of Pasadena and Los Angeles also, and 
those memories are very precious to us! 

Our camping days in the San Bernardino Mountains, in 
Little Bear and Big Bear Valleys, and our last camp de luze, 
where man had never pitched his tent before, about half a mile 
from Bluff Lake—elevation 7,600 feet—where we spent some 
nine weeks amid the great trees, with a little brook purling 
beside us, and juncos and towhees eating our melon rinds, and 
giant camp-fires at night—ah, you have roused memories that 
never were quite asleep and made vivid pictures that never can 
grow dim. 

Herbert E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO CARL HENRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading the piece in the Leader telling of 
the funeral of my dear former pastor Mr. Henry, and the tributes 
of his friends. I wish to add mine to them. I do not wonder 
that his heart was worn out, for he carried all the troubles of his 
people in that heart, as I who knew him so well can testify. 
He saw me through one of the most trying experiences of my life 
with not only helpful words but with so many kindly deeds that 
his will always be a beautiful memory. I will sign myself by the 
name I am known by in my home church, 

Mother Knapp. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 

* * 
NARROW LIBERALS NO BETTER THAN NARROW 
FUNDAMENTALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are giving us the best religious paper it has ever been 
my pleasure to read. I like the editorials and the Reactions, 
though I can not always agree with them. I like to know what 
people think—those who think and reason at all. Too many 
people do not think or reason, and some do not think matters 
clear through. 

I do not like a narrow Universalist or a narrow Unitarian 
any better than I do a narrow Baptist or a narrow Presbyterian, 
for there is less excuse for those who have gotten out of the or- 
thodox rut than there is for those who have never reasoned at all. 
I have met a few narrow Universalists and there may be narrow 
Unitarians, though I do not remember meeting any. I knew a 
lady who said she would not attend services where the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians united. She did not live up to her 
threat, but she did not broaden her view-point at all. 

I do not fully favor a union of denominations, but would 
offer no serious objections to a union of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, as the great majority in both denominations hold the 
But I believe all Protestants should 
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work together in harmony and unite in church support where two 
churches can not be well supported. I notice that in Marlboro, 
N. H., the home of the late Dr. Sullivan H. McCollester, the 
Universalists and Methodists have been affiliated temporarily for 
the past two years, and the affiliation has been so satisfactory 
to both that they are now asking their state bodies to sanction a 
permanent affiliation. 

If Universalists and Methodists can work together in har- 
mony why can not liberals do the same? 
the last half century has made! I notice, however, that the 
Universalists do not give as good financial support to their 
churches as do the Unitarians. I come from good old Universal- 
ist ancestry on both my father’s and mother’s side, and I hope 
I may be classed as a real liberal rather than as a narrow Uni- 
versalist. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * 


TRESPASS NOTICES FOR NATURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let us post trespess notices for Nature, who issues none for 
herself. 

The wild gardens ‘of the northern United States will soon be 
open and ready for inspection—the pine wood with its trailing 
arbutus, the swamp with its iris and lady’s slipper, the pond 
with its sweet white water lilies, and the mountain top with its 
sandwort and cinquefoil. 

Let us tread lightly and gather sparingly. If we plunder 
the gardens of the rich, if we despoil the Arnold Arboretum, 
and the Botanical Gardens in the Bronx, retribution is swift and 
sure; yet our sin is less than if we exterminate the trailing ar- 
butus in yonder wood or render a swamp barren of orchids. 
For the gardens of the rich will be replanted and the arboretum 
and botanical gardens made to bloom again—but who will re- 
plant the wood and the swamp? Who will restore the arbutus 
and lady’s slipper, the water lily and maidenhair fern? 

Sad indeed will be the lot of man, woman and child in time 
to come if our beautiful wild plants are no longer on the earth. 
A single orchid in a glass is more lovely than fifty massed blos- 
-soms. Good taste, as well as the greater virtues of economy and 
altruism, are on the side of the careful hand. 

Let us respect the rights of others, even to the tenth and 
‘twentieth generation. 

Sylvia Hortense Bliss. 

Plainfield, Vermont. 

* * 


APPROVES STAND ON CALLING MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I say “thank you”’ for the article on ‘‘Calling a Min- 
ister.” In my girlhood days I attended a Universalist church, 
not a million miles from Boston. With the departure of our 
pastor (who by the way had not called on our family in the 
nearly three years we had been in the town, although we at- 
tended church quite regularly) another pastor was desired. 
Men came one after another. One had a crooked finger, another 
wore light trousers in the pulpit, another, since one of the great 
‘sermonizers of our Zion, had a hair lip. Nothing was said of 
pulpit ability or power. At the end of the year a man came 
who split the church, and it deserved it! 

Have enjoyed your Cruisings very much. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 

* * 


A TEN THOUSAND MILE TRIP 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have had a wonderful trip, mainly in our country. I went 
about 10,000 miles and feel that I am now pretty well acquainted 
with America. I’ve met all kinds of people from bishops to 
‘bootleggers, not to mention Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, Cubans, 
‘Chinese and so forth, and found them ail interesting. 

Everything H. L. Mencken says about the country is true, 
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I believe. There is a tremendous amount of poverty, ignorance, 
vice, and intolerance, especially in the smaller places. But I 
have the feeling that after all this is the least important part of 
the picture, for men and women are growing and struggling and 
striving to overcome and grow out of these conditions, and there 
is a tremendous amount of activity on all sides, which in most 
cases means progress and advancement. 

In regard to the various cults that I have come in contact 
with, I feel strongly that, as Khrishna said in the Bhagavad Gita, 
“by whatever road men seek God on that road He comes out 
to meet them.”’ 

*- Connecticut. 
* * 
CALIFORNIA WANTS NEWS OF MID-WEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent letter from former members of our church, now 
residents in California, complaining that there is never any 
Unity Church news in the Leader, accounts for the enclosed re- 
ports of our annual meeting which I am taking it upon myself 
to send you for publication. I am treasurer of our Service Club, 
so figures are authentic. I don’t know whose fault it is, but Unity 
certainly should be mentioned in the news items of the Leader 
once in a while, so our friends will know we are still on the map. 

ears 

Chicago, Ill. 


We can’t appoint local reporters. 
will “‘take it upon themselves.’’ 


We hope more people 


The Editor. 
* * 
THE NAZARENE COMMANDMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

With pleasure I read Dr. Vallentyne’s plea which appeared 
in the Leader some time ago for the selection of basic principles 
at which none can sneer. As a start I suggest the consideration 
of the Nazarene commandments, formulated by the college 
which has been in continuous existence since before the erection 
of the Moabite stone, and engraved upon the centuries-old monu- 
ments within the school grounds. These at least have the merit 
of saying ‘We must’ instead of ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

“We must strive in accordance with the will of the Heaven- 
ly Father to extend His Kingdom on earth. 

“We must try to think of all races and all peoples as equally 
dear to our Father. 

“We must forgive every injury which is done us, if we desire 
the laws of our Father to forgive us the injuries we do others. 

“We must love and serve all who need us. 

“We must love others for their characters and conduct, 
never for their possessions. 

“We must realize that the test of our belief is absolute 
honesty in every-day dealings and in worship. 

“We must recognize the sacredness of child life and our duty 
toward all children, and regain the child spirit which we have 
lost. 

“We must believe that faith has healing power, yet exert our 
influence to secure healthful conditions of life for all. 

“We must use our powers and our talents in the service of 
mankind and thus prove our love for our Heavenly Father. 

“We must turn our thoughts and use our influence to bring 
right understanding and harmony between the unlike people of 
the earth as well as between those of our own race and kind.’’ 

Nazarenes never pray aloud except when death is expected 
to invade the group before another sunset, but they have many 
beautiful chants which are prayerful in theme. Because of its 
associations. I best appreciate the one connected with the self- 
imposed commandments. It always follows their recital: - 

“Unveil—O Thou that giveth sustenance to the universe, 
from whom all things proceed, to whom al! must return—that 
face of the true Sun now hidden by a vase of Golden Light, that 
we may know the truth and do our whole duty as we journey 
to Thy sacred seat.”’ 

Wenonah Stevens Abbott. 
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The General Convention at Work 


ALL ABOARD FOR WASHINGTON 


It is not too early to begin planning to attend the Conven- 
tion to be held in Washington, D. C., next October. The Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association meets October 19 to 22 inclusive, 
the W. N. M. A. October 22-23, and the General Convention 
October 23-27 inclusive. It is probable that the Ministers’ 
Meeting will be arranged for Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
22 and 23, instead of only one day, as at previous sessions. 

There is no finer time of year to visit Washington than 
October. ~The autumnal foliage should be at its best for the trip 
to and from Washington. The city itself is very attractive at 
that season. 

Of course every American expects some time to visit the 
Nation’s Capital. The places of interest to be visited are too 
numerous even to be mentioned in this brief article. The General 
Convention office will gladly furnish booklets about the city on 
request of prospective visitors. 

The various organizations have recognized the fact that all 
attendants at their Conventions will desire to see as much of 
Washington and vicinity as possible, so they are providing 
definite hours on all programs for special sight-seeing trips which 
will be arranged. In this way, delegates and visitors can attend 
the Conventions and at the same time have trips about the 
Capital under competent leadership. 

As every American wishes to visit Washington, so every 
Universalist will wish to visit the National Memorial Church 
now in process of construction at 16th and S Streets, N. W. 
While this building will not be finished at the time of the Con- 
ventions, it will be sufficiently far advanced so that visitors will 
be able to get an idea of what it will be when completed. It is 
the hope of the Program Committee of the General Convention 
that at least one service can be held in the new building. At 
least it will be open for inspection by the delegates. 

We feel that we have been particularly fortunate in secur- 
ing the facilities of the Mayflower Hotel for most of our Con- 
vention sessions. This hotel will be Convention headquarters 
and all of the meetings will be held here except on the two Sun- 
days. The Mayflower has been very generous in its concessions 
as to prices for rooms for our delegates and visitors. It is hoped 
that most of our people will stay there and thus be together for 
fellowship as well as for business. 

Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1603 S. Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the Hotel Committee. All requests for 
reservations should be made to her at the above address. 

It is hoped that special rates will be granted by the rail- 
roads. Further information will be given later. 

The important thing now is to save these dates for Wash- 
ington. Plan now to be there. 


* * * 


B. of the N. M. C. 


2043. Universalist Church, Table Grove, Ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baily. 
2044. Universalist Church, Table Grove, Ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Hughes. 
2045. Dr. L. B. Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Daniel Johnson Fisher (father). 
2046. Dr. L. B. Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Carolyn Lincoln Fisher (mother). 
2047. Dr. L. B. Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 


Mary Fisher Sprague. 

2048. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

; William E. Dillon. 

2049. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Katharine Friedrich. 

2050. Mr. and Mrs. Elbert N. Payne, New York, N. Y. 
Naomi Ellen Coy. 

2051. Mr. and Mrs. Elbert N. Payne, New York, N. Y. 
Edwin Seymour Coy. 


2052. Mrs. Harold H. Gileson, Washington, D. C. 


2053. Mrs. Mabel C. McCauley and Mrs. Lillian H. Groat, 
Anoka, Minn. 
Mrs. Damaris Smith Whitten (mother). 
2054. Anoka Universalist Sunday School, Anoka, Minn. 
2055. Mrs. Martha Kenyon, Niantic, Conn. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weeden (mother). 
2056-2057. A Tribute to the Women of the Mission Circle of 
the Third Universalist Church, .Cambridge, 
Mass. 
2058. Mrs. Louise R. Glancy, Washington, D. C. 
2059. Miss Caroline Esslinger, Baltimore, Md. 
2060. Mrs. Albert E. Dodge, Manchester, N. H. 
Albert E. Dodge. 
2061. Mary Bailey Rand, Claremont, N. H. 
Oscar Brown Rand. 
2062. Mary Bailey Rand, Claremont, N. H. 
Florence Kate Bailey. 
2063. Mrs. Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Orville Dunning (father). 
2064. Mrs. Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Lina Smith Dunning (mother). 
2065. Mrs. Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Milton B. Granger (husband). 
2066. Oscar Brown Rand, Claremont, N. H. 
Mary Bailey Rand. 
2067. Oscar Brown Rand, Claremont, N. H. 
Samuel Streeter Rand. 
2068. Oscar Brown Rand, Claremont, N. H. 
Harriet Louise Rand. 
2069. Eleanor J. Keene, Washington, D. C. 
2070. Mrs. Kate P. Capen, Spencer, Mass. 
Mrs. Maria E. Capen. 
2071. Business and Professional Women’s Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Thomas E. Potterton. 
2072. Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass. 
Rev. William H. Rider, D. D. (pastor for thirty years). 
2073. Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass. 
Elizabeth Fillebrown Rider (wife). 
2074. Harold H. Gibson, Washington, D. C. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 

I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
PRs, sti Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


Stones and will pay for 
(Check 


seribe. $22)... ae fOtaaat eee 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. 
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Fill out and. return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


Apnil 27, 1929 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


a 
Our Library Desk 


HOW SHALL WE KNOW THE WAY? 


The Christ of God. By S. Parkes Cad- 
man. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Christ and Society. By Charles Gore. 


(Seribners. $2.00.) 


These two volumes give us recent 
contributions toward the understanding 
of Jesus from two religious leaders of great 
influence. The former is just out; the 
latter dates from 1927 but will not be out 
of date for a long time. Curiously enough, 
each book is in some ways different from 
what one might expect from its author. 
Bishop Gore, leader of the Anglo-Catho- 
lies, has nothing to say in defense of 
dogma. (For his pronouncements in that 
field we have his ‘‘Reconstruction of Be- 
lief.”’) Dr. Cadman, so long associated 
with communions in which tradition is 
subordinate to prophecy, has much to say 
of the witness of the historic church. 
The traditionalist bishop is not merely 
modern but radical in his social program; 
the radio preacher of America, Methodist 
in upbringing and Congregationalist in 
more recent service, emphasizes the part 
of tradition in estimating the significance 
of Jesus to the world. 

There are statements in Dr. Cadman’s 
book which seem to carry us, in their 
implications, a long way from modern 
liberalism. ‘‘AlIl helpful Christian think- 
ing and doctrine owe their virtue to the 
concepts evoked by the influence of Jesus 
upon those who beheld His glory in the 
days of His flesh’’ (p. 40). But surely we 
owe something to Paul, who apparently 
did not know Jesus, not to mention the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, who im- 
ported into his narratives ideas which 
were certainly not derived from those 
who had known Jesus in the flesh. When 
Dr. Cadman discusses the attempt of 
Dr. Shirley J. Case and others to portray 
Jesus ‘‘as He appeared to those who knew 
Him face to face,’’ he dismisses the result 
as ‘‘a projection of subjective fancy’’ (pp. 
53-4). 

Dr. Cadman’s view is that to under- 
stand how the personality of Jesus has 
transformed the world we should take 
evidence from (1) the documents ‘‘which 
contain the sufficient accounts of His 
career,’ (2) ‘“‘the experiences of His 
steadfast disciples,’’ and (3) the “‘organic 
witness of the Christian Church to her 
Founder, expressed in her sacramental, 
theological and evangelizing energies.’’ 
He proceeds to show the limitations of 
each of these sources, only to end by 
claiming that while any one method of 
approach prevents a full apprehension, 
“taken together they converge to a full- 
orbed view of His marvelous Being.’’ 
The various views can be “blended into 
an effective whole.’’ Of course if a self- 
consistent interpretation of Jesus were as 


easily obtained as that there would be no 
obstacle to Christian unity. We should 
all recognize that we have much to learn 
from each other. But, as a matter of 
plain fact (as the Lausanne Conference on 
Faith and Order clearly brought out) the 
three testimonies are not readily merged 
in one. For the experiences of many 
“steadfast disciples’ have often conflicted 
with the “organic witness of the church.’’ 
They have claimed a personal illumina- 
tion; the church has claimed that through 
her sacraments alone can man find God. 
They have seen new truth when the church 
has said there was nothing more to be 
learned of God’s ways and will. 

There are other difficulties in Dr. Cad- 
man’s argument. To call them incon- 
sistencies may only reveal our inability to 
be as comprehensive, as hospitable to 
contrasting points of view, as is Dr. Cad- 
man, but the difficulties are not cleared up 
in this book and one forms the impression 
that the author is following the apostolic 
example in being all things to all men. 

Dr. Cadman’s chapter on ‘‘The Christ 
of a Growing Experience’’ disposes in turn 
of a number of modern biographies and 
interpretations of Jesus. Bruce Barton 
is kindly but firmly reminded that his 
method can not do justice to such a figure 
as Jesus, for ‘typical American scen- 
eries’’ are ‘‘at the antipodes from those 
in which He moved and achieved His 
triumph of sacrificial love and reconcilia- 
tion.’’ Gamaliel Bradford, Ludwig, Ba- 
con, Case and others are dismissed, and 
Dr. Cadman reserves his praise for a 
group of Anglican scholars, Bishops 
Headlam and Gore, Archbishop Temple 
and Canon Streeter, who all, for him, 
“fortify the conviction that Christian- 
ity’s received doctrine of its Founder’s 
person is inseparably related with endur- 
ing realities’? (page 87). 

On the basis of this book Dr. Cadman 
is certainly qualified doctrinally to ap- 
preciate the position of the traditionalist; 
he seems to take a position from which 
it must be very difficult for him to ap- 
preciate the virtues of liberal Protestant- 
ism. Perhaps in this the book does not 
fairly represent him, but he appears to 
have gone a long way on the road to an 
authoritarian view of the church. 

Bishop Gore’s book is a stimulating, 
refreshing, challenging treatment of the 
meaning of the social teaching of Jesus. 
Such words are trite, and many books are 
said to be challenging; but for once the 
superlative can be used. Dr. Gore has 
long been a champion of a thoroughgoing 
application of Christian ethical standards 
to concrete social problems. The present 
writer once had the privilege of serving 
for a while on an interdenominational 
committee of which Dr. Gore, then Bishop 


of Oxford, was chairman, and his leader- 
ship in planning a social service program 
for the churches was inspiring. 

Dr. Gore would certainly be  black- 
listed over here. He calls the ministry of 
to-day into the work of the prophets of 
old in their “warfare against the abiding 
sources of misery and strongholds of 
tyranny.’” What we need, he says, is 
“a strong combined effort to make men 
understand afresh that Christianity is a 
life before it is a doctrine and that life a 
fellowship.’”’ This ‘‘way’’ was not and 
can not be “‘just an individual discipline. 
It is a brotherhood”’ (p. 192). 

The important question is “‘Are we now, 
in all our different countries and different 
congregations, living the life of fellowship? 
Does the religion of fellowship permeate 
all the relations of man to man? Are 
we certainly living as those who believe 
that every man counts for one in God’s 
sight, and no one for more than one?’’ 
He is not content that the church should 
send an ambulance to pick up the wrecked 
when it ought, as well, to be thundering 
like the old prophets at strongholds of 
injustice. He arraigns it for its “guilty 
silence.’ It has “witnessed without re- 
monstrance the establishment of the 
quite alien principle of selfish competition’’ 
in the relations of men and nations. 

Industry, law, education, international 
affairs, problems of race and») color, are 
passed in review, and Dr. Gore leaves us 
in no doubt where he stands. The evils 
he enumerates demand more than legis- 
lative and external changes—necessary 
as these are; they demand a change “in 
the spirit in which we think about and live 
our common life.’’ Such a change will not 
come by mass movements. It will arise 
“from the influence of groups of men, 
inspired by prophetic leaders.’’ 

At the beginning of the book Dr. Gore 
tells us he takes for granted “the Catholic 
Creed,’’ and at the close he enunciates his 
final conclusion, one entirely in accord 
with that creed. But what he writes be- 
tween the beginning and the end, while in 
his own mind it is perhaps not separable 
from his creedal position, is quite inde- 
pendent of that position in its appeal to 
the reader. It is a fearless statement 
that “the fabric of conventional Chris- 
tianity is tottering,’ and an equally fear- 
less program for a fresh application of the 
Christian spirit to our civilization. “Our 
endless critical, theological, and ecclesias- 
tic or sacramental controversies,’’ he says, 
“are always making mankind forget— 
nay, leading the controversialists them- 
selves to forget—that the object of the 
Church of Christ, as its Founder defined 
it, is to live a life, and that life an organ- 
ized brotherhood.”’ 

H.E.B.S. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Coming Events 


Flag Day at the Birthplace, June 14, 
1929. 

Summer Institutes 

Galesburg, Ill. July 16-21. 

Combined institute with the General 
Sunday School Association. Rey. Laura 
Bowman Galer will teach the mission 
study book, ‘‘From Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem.’’ 

Atlanta, Georgia. July 6-14. 

Combined institute—W. N. M. A., 
G.S. 8. A., and YoRS Clue Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett will present the book. 

Ferry Beach, Maine. July 27-August 3. 

Women’s Institute and Camp Cheery, 
Ruth Drowne, leader. Rey. A. Gertrude 
Earle, dean of institute, and teacher of 
study book. Rev. Laurine Freeman, 
“Methods for Missionary Groups.’’ Rey. 
Clifford R. Stetson we hope will be there 
to give a series of talks on World Friend- 
ship. Special classes for the girls of Camp 
Cheery are being planned. 

Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 
12-20. 

Alice G. Enbom and Rena E. Bradley, 
camp leaders. : 

Murray Grove, New Jersey, August 24- 
September 3. 

Joint institute with the G. 8. 8. A. and 
Y. P. C. U. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle will 
present the Mission Study Book. 

Biennial Convention, Washington, D.C., 
October 22 and 23. 

* * 


KAZUKO HIRANO 


How many of my American friends re- 
member the story which I repeated so 
often to illustrate the value of creating 
Christian homes in Japan, of my visit 
in the family of one of our former girls 
just before my return! At dinner the 
children were seated on cushions by a low 
table according to Japanese custom, but, 
because the guest was a foreigner, father, 
mother, and guest were seated in chairs 
at a high table. Just before the meal was 
served the father said, ‘‘To-night I will 
say grace.’’ “Oh, no, I will,’? piped up 
little Kazuko, and, folding her tiny hands, 
she bowed her head and repeated the 
grace, showing the custom in that Chris- 
tian home of taking turns in devotions. 

The eleventh of March brought one of 
those dreaded black-bordered cards in the 
mail, and it told us that little Kazuko had 
suddenly gone Home. As soon as possible 
Ishihata san and I went to the house of 
her parents. It was the first time that I 
had been there since my farewell dinner. 
More than four years had passed and 
little Kazuko had grown into a primary 
school girl, loving her school and giving 
promise of beautiful Christian girlhood 
and womanhood. She had written her 


July 


lesson in difficult Chinese characters and 
placed the date on it very carefully on the 
morning of the day before she returned 
home early complaining of a slight pain, 
and ere the sun rose the next morning, 
thirty minutes after she had left the hand 
of the surgeon, she had passed on. 

There in the very room where she had 
so sweetly said grace for my meal, sur- 
rounded by flowers, lay this beautiful 
child as if asleep, while her stricken mother 
kept vigil by her side. Many weeks this 
mother had been struggling to keep the 
youngest sister alive, and every night 
Kazuko had prayed for her little sister’s 
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recovery, even the night before her own 
passing. 

The next day Matsu and I went to the 
Episcopal church, where the children of 
this family attended Sunday school, to 
the funeral. The group of young compan- 
ions, the solemn ritual, the hymns and the 
words of eulogy of the minister were all 
impressive. In his talk he alluded to the 
story which the foreigner had so often 
repeated in her native land, and Matsu 
and I knew whom he meant. 

So many of the little ones of our girls 
are called. What a comfort it is to know 
that in homes like this one, heavy as their 
hearts are, they do not sorrow without 
hope, but look forward to a happy reunion 
in the years to come. 

M. Agnes Hathaway. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 

A speech given by the Hon. Ross A. 
Collins of Mississippi in the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, January 4, 1929, on ‘“‘A Growing 
Military Establishment,’’ is interesting 
in the viewpoint which it gives us of the 
type of propaganda that is being used in 
the high schools of the country in order to 
make military life as popular as possible 
with the general public. 

On the whole it would seem that in 
some ways he is over-concerned as to the 
importance of the whole affair, and yet it 
may be worth while to consider the facts 
which he sets forth. 

Under the heading, “Pretty Girl Of- 
ficers ‘Popularize’ Military Training,’’ he 
discusses the custom of electing girls, 
generally the most popular in the school, 
to act as sponsors, ‘“‘honorary colonels’’ 
or some such title, for the military group 
of that school. Of course this is found 
only in those schools where military train- 
ing is either compulsory or optional, but 
there are a good many of them throughout 
the country. The duty of the girls thus 
elected, though they do not realize it, is 
to advertise the whole affair. Consequent- 
ly they are given wide publicity, with 
their pictures in the various papers of the 
country, and their names in the headlines. 

Another point which he brings up is the 
custom of having rifle teams in these 
schools for the co-eds as well as for the 
young’ men who are taking the military 
training. “The girls have rifle teams,”’ 
declares Mr. Collins, ‘‘and they like it; 
and of course it does help to make them 
popular . . . and it costs them nothing. 
The press is filled with the pictures of these 
girls.’’ 

Now of course the whole question of 
military training in our schools and col- 
leges has been discussed both pro and con 
so many times that it is hardly worth our 
consideration at this time. But this idea 


of discussing it from the viewpoint of the 
co-eds who are also worked into the pro- 
gram is an interesting angle. 

In main the point made by Mr. Collins 
is that it is done merely for publicity and 
to make the whole “‘military game’’ more 
popular and more interesting to the young 
people of the country. But his chief ob- 
jection to the whole thing seems to be that 
the government is paying for the uni- 
forms of these girls (though he gives no 
proof of this statement), that it costs the 
government money to maintain the co-ed 
and other rifle teams, and that riding 
horses are often supplied to these groups 
(z. e. the boys) at government expense. 

Naturally there is a great deal of truth 
in what he has to say, for every one will 
admit that if we educate our young people 
for war, war will be the inevitable result. 
If we educate them for peace we can hope 
to make some progress in that direction. 
It is here, it would seem, that there is 
validity in his objection rather than in the 
cost of the whole affair which he chooses 
to stress. After all, in the total amount 
which the government is spending, whether 
it be right or wrong, for war and war 
preparation, the amount included in the 
parts of the program to which he most 
strenuously objects is so small as to be 
practically inconsequential. But in the 
attitude that it gives to these young people, 
at a most impressionable age, towards war, 
the army, and the “military game’’ there 
is a certain very definite harm. 

If in our public schools, among the boys 
and girls alike, we are going to emphasize 
the glory of armies, and army life, and give 
to them army ideals and traditions, we 
can not expect that generation of boys and 
girls to grow up with the necessity of 
striving for peace a dominant idea in their 
minds and lives. It is here that the real 
danger lies, and it is to this part of the 
question that we must give serious con- 
sideration. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 28-May 4. Boston, Mass. (R. E. 
A.); Wakefield, Mass.; Salem, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 28-May 4. Eaton, O.; Eldorado, 
O.; North Olmsted, O. 
Dr. Huntley: , 
April 28-May 4. Boston, Mass. (R. E. 
A.); Salem, Mass.; Headquarters. 
* * 


THE STORY PETER TOLD 


Parents and teachers looking for a good 
life of Christ to read to younger children 
will find it in “‘The Story Peter Told, ’’by 
Elsie Ball. 

This book is written from the modern 
viewpoint, basing the story almost ex- 
clusively on the Gospel of Mark, and avoid- 
ing in large measure the miraculous ele- 
ment. It is a narrative designed to give 
the young child something of an under- 
standing of the impression made by Jesus 
upon his contemporaries. It pictures him, 
not as an other-worldly kind of person, 
a mere wonder-worker such as our present 
life does not inciude, but as a very real 
and human man, living in an interesting 
world. 

As a gift book for children or as a story 
book for teacher or parent, it is very valu- 
able. 

The Story Peter Told. By Elsie Ball. 
Henry Holt Co. Price, $1.75. 


* * 


TWO ITEMS FROM ELGIN 


Our average attendance is about 96 
per cent each Sunday. (Probably not 
surpassed in many Universalist or other 
parishes.) 

We also had a guest at our last parish 
supper, a little colored girl, Lily Lincoln 
Lindberg, from “Suffolk, Va.,’’ who in a 
clever little act asked the “‘people ob de 
parish to cough up a few dollars to help 
fill de church school’s quota brimmin’ 
full—fo’ if de church school ‘fah down’ on 
her quota den Rev. Jordan’s school like 
as not go ‘boom,’”’ and, of course, they 
filled her pocketbook and Elgin will do 
her bit. 


* * 


MR. HEMPEL’S EIGHTH 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel, director of re- 
ligious education at Lynn, Mass., has 
submitted to the parish his eighth annual 
report. Like all its predecessors, it re- 
veals good work faithfully and efficiently 
performed. At a time when many church 
schools have been shrinking in member- 
ship, Lynn has increased in eight years 
by over a hundred pupils. Educational 
ideals have been raised and worship has 
been made reverent and uplifting. Mr. 
Hempel has interpreted his commission in 
a broad way, rightly believing that all 
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WASHINGTON 
October 19, 20, 21, and 22 


* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 
The seventeenth annual conven- * 
tion of the General Sunday School * 
Association will be held in the * 
Capital City, most of the sessions * 
being in the Mayflower Hotel. The * 
meetings will immediately precede * 
those of the General Convention. bd 
* 

Among the many gifted speakers * 
will be the following: he 
Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., * 
Pastor and Lecturer. be 
Rey. Clifford R. Stetson, Mission- * 
ary to Japan. Y 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, Fraternal * 
Delegate from the Unitarian * 
Sunday School Association. z 
Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett, Leader in * 
Work in the South. * 
Rev. George F. Magraw, Pastorand * 
Leader of Young People. . 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., * 
Pastor and Advocate of Peace. . 

i * 
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Very Important Business Session on 
Monday 


Other Features Will Be Announced 
Soon. 
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phases of church activity are closely inter- 
related and that he ought to be interested 
in every person connected with the parish. 
This Christian gentleman was fortunate 
to be called to a congenial field, and Lynn 
certainly was very fortunate to secure his 
skillful and consecrated leadership. 
* * 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO WASHING- 
TON 


It is announced that Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, 1603 S Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed chairman 
of the housing committee for the Conven- 
tion of next October. All requests for 
reservations should go to Mrs. Bonner— 
and she has had some already. Most of 
the Convention sessions will be held in 
the Mayflower Hotel, and it is hoped 
that a large proportion of our attendants 


will engage accommodations at that place. 
* * 


MR. BURLINGHAM KNOWS HOW 

The First Universalist church school 
in Providence has a superintendent. That 
superintendent has ideas, devotion and a 
mimeograph. As a result of the com- 
bination, every attendant receives each 
Sunday a bulletin, giving the service for 


the day, a beautiful poem and a series of 
important announcements. Moreover, 
besides the mimeographed sheet he re- 
ceives something even more important, 
the impression that he belongs to a school 
that is alert and up-to-the-minute. The 
name of the superintendent is E. S. Bur- 
lingham. 


* a 


ENOUGH 


Some years ago in Boston, a tender- 
hearted society that understands and loves 
children, gathered together a large num- 
ber of the little folks of the North End, on 
a very hot summer’s day and took them 
for an outing at Revere Beach. It can be 
cruelly hot in the north end of Boston in 
summer, and there are to be found there 
a pathetic number of suffering little folks. 
They have too little milk, not enough ice, 
and too little love and happiness—narrow 
streets, hot sidewalks, stuffy stairways, 
and stifling rooms. So for a day these 
little people were turned loose upon the 
cool sand. They played in the water, dug 
in the clean shore, frisked and romped as 
they pleased—all but one little girl. She 
sat on the beach looking out toward 
Nahant, held spellbound by air and sun, 
water and sky. The worker asked her to 
play with the others, but she would not— 
then the worker said to her, ‘Tell me, dear, 
what are you doing and thinking, that you 
will not join with the others?”’ Her answer 
came back from her very soul—‘‘Oh, 
teacher, this is the first time in my life I 
ever saw anything there is enough of.’’— 
Alan A. Stockdale. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Palestine, Ohio, sets an example of per- 
sistence and consecration. Without a 
minister, the church school has an in- 
creasing membership, having now almost 
reached the half-hundred mark. The 
school has paid twenty-five dollars on the 
church debt and is active in many fields. 
A correspondent sends the explanation— 
“We work.’’ 


During the period when the Cleveland 
church school was having opening talks 
on ‘‘World Fellowship,’’ each primary 
child arriving on time received a tiny paper 
flag of the country being studied. These 
flags Mrs. Homans made by the use of 
crayons. At another time letters were 
mailed to parents asking their co-opera- 
tion in securing regular attendance. 


In the church school at Denver, Col., 
a spirit of genuine enthusiasm prevails, 
and at the annual meeting it will be pos- 
sible to report progress in both member- 
ship and financial support. So writes 
Miss Alberta Colson, of whom the readers 
of Searchlights have read some highly 
interesting facts. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mr.s John van Schaick, Jr., 
reached Washington from California April 
13. Mrs. van Schaick will stay in Wash- 
ington for a few weeks. She is rapidly 
recovering her usual health and strength. 
Dr. van Schaick returned to Boston April 
16. 


Mr. Granville Hicks, now studying 
and teaching in Harvard University, is 
writing frequently for the various maga- 
zines. His review of ‘‘While Peter Sleeps,’’ 
by E. Boyd Barrett, in a recent issue of 
the Nation, is one of the best pieces of 
work he has done recently. 


Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., of 
’ Peoria, Iil., preached April 14 and Aprii 21 
at Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., in no sense as a candidate but upon 
the urgent invitation of the parish, which 
desires Dr. Carpenter to become its pastor. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is arranging to take a 
quick trip across the continent especially 
to attend the session of the California 
State Convention of Universalists May 
15 at Riverside. 


Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Bullock, Mrs. Thayer, 
Mrs. Tweedy, Mrs. Shedd, Mrs. Marshall, 
Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Whipple, all mem- 
bers of the Clara Barton Home Committee 
for the W. N. M. A., attended a meeting 
at Universalist Headquarters April 18 
and transacted important business con- 
nected with the summer season at the 
Clara Barton Home. Announcement will 
soon be made about plans for the summer 
camps. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice preached at the 
morning service in St. Margaret’s Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, April 20. 


Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala., 
and Rev. B. H. Clark of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., attended the sessions of the Rural 
Church School which were held for a 
period of two weeks by the School of 
Religion at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Mrs. John Coleman Adams of Hartford, 
Conn., was at Headquarters April 15. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons made a brief visit 
to his office at Headquarters April 15, for 
the first time since his illness. 


Rey. Leonard Prater of Brownwood, 
Texas, who will be graduated from St. 
Lawrence June 10, has accepted the posi- 
tion of State Superintendent for Texas. 


Rev. and Mrs.,O. Whitman Eames are 
receiving congratulations on the birth of 
ason, Richard Whitman Eames. 


Rev. R. L. Brooks, who recently re- 
signed as Superintendent of Churches 
for Texas after sixteen years’ service, 


and Interests 


“on account of impaired health of his 
wife and the financial needs of his family,’’ 
has gone into the furniture business. 
Before entering the ministry he was 
successful as a carpenter and as a sales- 
man. 

Illinois 


Oak Park.—At the annual meeting and 
dinner on April 12 reports from all the 
officers and societies were encouraging, 
with the exception of that from the Sun- 
day school, which is sadly in need of schol- 
ars. We have a fine kindergarten class, 
which meets during the church service 
hour. The Service Club (our woman’s 
organization) had a fine year. The annual 
bazaar, which is held early in December, 
netted about $650. In all about $2,300 
passed through the hands of the treasurer 
during the year, of which $1,000 was paid 
to the trustees to apply on church expenses. 
There is a balance of about $300 in the 
treasury. The Young Married People’s 
Club, organized primarily for social 
purposes, is proving quite a factor in our 
church life. The Clara Barton Guild and 
Mission Circle are at work. The church 
treasurer reported a surplus for the year 
instead of a deficit, which was a pleasant 
surprise. We are a small body of workers, 
so every one can find plenty to do if so 
inclined, and we are taking steps to insure 
our church property remaining Universal- 
ist. 

Maine 

Caribou.—Rev. E. B. Cunningham, pas- 
tor. This church greatly enjoyed the re- 
cent visit of our State Superintendent, 
Rey. Stanley Manning. He was guest of 
honor at a largely attended parish supper. 
Following the supper a service of music 
and worship was held in the church audi- 
torium with Mr. Manning as preacher. 
During his stay in Caribou, Mr. Manning 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Herschell 
D. Collins. On Sunday, April 14, six 
new members were received into the 
church. A father and son day’s service 
will be observed Sunday, April 28. The 
first service of this nature was held last 
year in connection with National Boys’ 
Week, sponsored by Rotary. It met with 
hearty response and will be repeated again 
this year with appropriate services. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rey. C. G. Robbins, pastor. 
Affairs go on as usual in this fine church. 
Nothing spectacular, but steady progress. 
Glancing back over the present pastorate 
of over twenty-one years many changes 
can be noted: a host of the older members 
of the church have been gathered to their 
fathers; the removal of others due to 
business changes, and the consequent 
transference of membership to other 
centers, have been frequent; the sifting 


out of the unstable—those who come for a 
little time and then grow weary—has 
been true here as elsewhere. This is not 
so noticeable in a short pastorate, but is 
evidenced over a long period of years. 
In spite of these changes (always to be 
reckoned with in church life) our constitu- 
ency has grown with the passing years, 
our church membership has increased, 
the influence of our church has been and 
is an enlarging one. No church in our 
city has a greater number of its people 
engaged in work with the several agencies 
for social betterment. The pastor is in 
demand as a speaker by churches of 
nearly every faith. For twenty-one years 
our vespers with song and story have 
drawn large congregations, in the earlier 
years limited only by the capacity of the 
house. This has been a unique service, 
resulting in bringing many people into 
the active work and membership of the 
church. During the Lenten season a 
series of seven mid-week services were 
held with most gratifying results. The 
attendance was large; the speakers who 
came to us from outside were in every 
instance helpful and inspiring. On Maun- 
dy Thursday evening, Rev. Lee S. Mc- 
Collester, D. D., dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, was our guest and 
speaker. His message was listened to with 
pleasure and profit. Seven new members 
were welcomed into our church. Easter 
was a day of joy and benediction. Sun- 
ny skies, balmy atmosphere, a filled 
church, beautiful decorations, a big chorus 
with organ and piano accompaniment, 
assisting the regular quartet. ‘“‘The Lost © 
Chord’’ was played on the cornet. The 
Easter message was on “‘The Lifted One.’” 
During the past year a dozen new families, — 
or parts of families, have come with us. 
Our future seems bright. 

Salem.—Rey. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
On Palm Sunday a large congregation 
enjoyed the beautiful decorations and in- 
spiring music and sermon. On Holy 
Thursday a special service for new mem- 
bers, followed by the communion service, 
brought out another large congregation. | 
Seven new members united with the | 
church. On Good Friday was held for the | 
first time the three hour service from | 
noon until three o’clock. The other | 
churches of the city joined in the service | 
and ministers of the various denominations 
preached on the seven last words from the: 
cross. The service was very dignified and 
beautiful and between five and six hundred 
people attended. The young people, al- 
ways active in our church, held a sunset 
service on Devereaux Beach on Good. 
Friday. The meeting was led by Robert 
MacKenzie. On Easter morning the 
Y. P. C. U. under the leadership of Howard! 
Gilman, a theological student at Tufts, 
held a sunrise service on the tower of the 
church. Easter Sunday was a perfectt 
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spring day and our church was crowded 
to the doors. Gove’s brass quartette from 
Lynn assisted in the music. The decora- 
tions were the best ever seen in the church. 
Counting a memorial gift of $1,000 given 
by Mr. Frank T. Goodell on Easter morn- 
ing in memory of his wife, the offering was 
$2,406. In the evening, a group of our 
young people presented the Easter play, 
“‘Cleopas.”” On May 4 and 5 we cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the church school. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. On Maundy Thursday union 
communion service was held in the North 
Church (Congregational) with Rey. Wm. 
Safford Jones giving the address and with 
Rev. F. B. Chatterton and Dr. Edwin 
Tasher participating. Nearly 500 people 
were in attendance. Good Friday after- 
noon the services were held in the Court 
St. Christian Church. Pastors of all the 
churches spoke on the significance of the 
day. In the evening the services were held 
in the Methodist church with Rev. Francls 
L. Strickland, D. D., of Boston University 
delivering the address. Both services on 
this day were well attended. One of the 
most inspiring services of the year was 
held in this church Easter morning at 
6.30 o’clock, at which 400 young people 
of the city were present. Cornet and 
violin selections were given. The message 
was given by Mr. Chatterton, pastor of 
the church, his subject being ‘‘Christ and 
the Crusades.’’ In spite of the sunrise 
service, the regular Easter morning service 
drew a large congregation. Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley assisted the pastor at this service. 
Four new members were given the right 
hand of fellowship, while one was chris- 
tened. On April 7, this church was the 
host of the Rainbow Girls, which is 
sponsored by the Masonic Lodge, and is 
the younger set of the Eastern Star. 
About sixty girls attended church on that 
day. The pastor’s theme was ‘“‘Stars of 
Heaven.’’ The Ladies’ Social Circle re- 
cently held a very successful food sale. 
The Semper Fidelis, the young people’s 
society, is growing with leaps and bounds. 
Instructive and interesting programs are 
always in order. The still younger boys 
and girls of the church school, seven to 
eleven, have formed two clubs, meeting 
on Wednesdays. The boys are known as 
the Murray Club. This society is directed 
by the older boys from the Semper Fi- 
delis. The girls are known as the Blue 
Jays and are directed by the older girls. 
Their program includes instruction in 
cooking, sewing and reading. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—One often wonders wheth- 
er the church year begins or ends at 
Easter. Surely much that is planned and 
done throughout the year has Easter as 
its objective, and our service revealed an 
interest and gladness sufficient to repay 


a year of effort. The thought of the day 
was for the most part expressed in music, 
exceptionally well rendered by a double 
quartette choir. However, the message 
of the flowers and emphasis by the minis- 
ter was not lacking. Four young people 
united with the church. 

* * 

MURRAY GROVE’S SUMMER 
PASTOR 


It is definitely announced that Rev. 
Robert Tipton, of the Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, will serve again 
as resident pastor at Murray Grove. This 
will please all who attended his services 
in 1928 and will undoubtedly attract 
additional guests. Mr. Tipton, a gentle- 
man of unique personality, is nimble of 
thought and convincing of utterance. 
Moreover, he and his family fit well into 
the friendly life that characterizes the 
Grove. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1929 
Previously reported .............. 764 
Stamrord: Conn. . . . epee 2 
Rortsmouth; NH. . cae 4 
Derby; bane, Vt... ..::<2 qe 4 
Garibou,;.Maiie..... 72. 6 
SoutholdsiN.Y. ...¢..eeeeeeeeeee 3 
Baltimore; Md... . |e nee 2 
Peoriascll. sx... . . soja 26 
Biddeford, Maine .ic25eeeneeeee 3 
Maddleport; N.Y. .. 325) sees 3 
ANC CS Se Ses... 817 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 69. Detroit, Mich., 
5. Southold, N. Y., 1. Total, 75. 


* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


To one who has been going to Chautau- 
qua for nearly twenty years there is still 
the appeal of its beauty and its charm. 
Many changes have taken place since 
first I started to go there, but all changes 
have been to better conditions. The 
friend who introduced me to the charms of 
Chautauqua has not missed a season for 
more than thirty-eight successive years. 
He is still more in love with the place than 
ever and plans to come again this season. 

This delightful spot on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in America certainly offers 
the best place to spend a vacation of any 
that I know about. There is something 
there for every temperament and every 
age, from the small boy and girl to the 
extreme aged. Friendships are formed here 
that are never severed. Memories cling 
of happy and contented days as long as 
life lasts. It is a place of perpetual peace. 

No words of mine can describe the pro- 
grams that are given there. Music that 
charms all alike, addresses that have 
meaning and interest, moving pictures, 
still pictures, scientific demonstrations, 
etc., all go to complete a perfect entertain- 
ment. And oh! the swimming and the golf 


and the tennis and the boating. These 
for all and fine companionship thrown in. 

I wish I could tell you about the in- 
stitution of the Chautauqua Sunday. 
Very largely the world is shut out and all 
the quiet of a summer’s day shut in. 
Practically all of the denominations have 
meeting-houses here and every Sunday 
there is a service, with preaching by 
visiting ministers. Then at the usual 
time of service the great mass meeting 
in the amphitheater with some outstanding 
minister preaching. The lakeside service 
at five o’clock is very beautiful and the 
day ends with the sacred concert in the 
evening. When that great audience sings, 
“Day is Dying in the West’ we are all 
happy and content to end the day. 

Leslie Charles Nichols. 
Salem, Mass. 


(Any one who cares to write to Rev. 
Helene Ulrich, Alderson, West Va., for 
information, is invited to do so.) 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Certificate of ordination given to Ethel A~ 
Knapp. Letter of transfer granted to William J. 
Metz to Maine, dated April 1, 1929. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 

The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. Al) 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F, Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 
The annual session of the California Universalist. 
Convention will be held in Riverside, Calif., at the 
Universalist church, May 14, 15, 16, 1929. 
Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
x x 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at North Adams, Mass., on Wednesday, May 15, 
1929, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S, Elsner, 


Recording Secretary- 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connec— 
ticut will convene in Norwich on Wednesday, May 8, 
at 1.30 p. m. Annual reports will be given by the 
superintendents of departments and election of 
officers will be held. The speaker will be Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk. A large attendance is desired. 

Louise Marble, Secretary. 
tr] 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BERLIN 


The Theological Faculty of the University of Ber- 
lin will hold a special course of study, July 15-27, 
1929, to which they would like to invite the theo- 
logians of other lands, especially those of Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

The proposed course of study includes the fol- 
lowing lectures—by Bertholet: Introduction to the 
Phenomenology of Religion. Deissmann: The 
Origin and the Value of the New Testament. v- 


Harnack: Tertullian and Augustine. 


Lietzmann: 
Hellenism, Rabbinism and the New Testament. 
Hahling: The Struggle against the Social Evils. 
Erich Seeberg: The Philosophy of the History of 


Christianity. Reinhold Seeberg: The Problem of 
Christology: Belief and Knowledge. Sellin: The 
Prophetic Religion of Israel. Titius: Science and 
the Bible. 

Any minister planning to visit Europe this com- 
ing summer who would like to know more about it 
is invited to write to Dr. Frederick Lynch, 2 West 
45th St., New York City. 

+* 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 97th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Norwich, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 8 and 9, 1929. 

The session of the Women’s Missionary Society 
will open Wednesday afternoon, and an address on 
“Making Friends with the World” will be given by 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Literature Secretary of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 

The Convention sessions will open at 4.45 and an 
address of weleome will be given by Hon. Lee Roy 
Robbins, mayor of the city of Norwich. This will be 
followed by a business session in charge of Rev. 
T. A. Fischer, D. D., president. 

Wednesday evening an address on ‘‘The Church 
of the Spirit’? will be given by Rev. Thomas van 
Ness, D. D., of Mount Vernon, N. Y. This will be 
followed by a pageant directed by Mrs. A. N. Foster. 

Thursday morning the Lord’s Supper will be ob- 
served and the occasional sermon, ‘‘God in the 
Commonplace,” will be preached by Rev. D. E. 
Trout of Meriden. 

The invitation of the historic Norwich parish is 
most cordial to the friends throughout the state. 

Those wishing entertainment over night Wednes- 
day, May 8, may write Miss Villa C. Bussey, 22 
Hamlin Ave., Norwich. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secreiary. 
* co 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 70th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Adams, Mass., May 15 
and 16, 1929, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of North Adams 
extends a cordial invitation to Universalists of Mas- 
sachusetts to attend the Convention to be held in 
their church May 14, 15 and 16, 1929. 

Those desiring accommodations should communi- 
cate with Miss Faith W. Carley, 1 Lake Street, 
chairman of the Registration Committee, not later 
than May 7. Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
in private homes without cost; or, upon application 
to Miss Carley, reservations will be made at one of 
the local hotels, all of which are within a five minute 
walk from the church. The room rates at the hotels 
range from $2.50 single to $5.00 double with bath, 
and from $1.50 single to $3.50 double without bath 
but with running water. 


Directions 


Automobile routes: From Boston via Springfield 
and over Jacob’s Ladder to Pittsfield, thence to 
North Adams; via Springfield to Northampton and 
over the Berkshire Trail to Dalton, thence to North 
Adams; via Fitchburg and Greenfield, then to North- 
ampton and over the Berkshire Trail as above stated. 
The Mohawk Trail is closed to all traffic. 
be Trains: All through trains from Boston North 
Station stop in North Adams, among them the 
famous Minute Man. 

All through trains* from Boston South Station 
stop in Pittsfield and guests must_come to North 
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Adams via trolley, or train on the North Adams- 
Pittsfield branch of the B. & A. 

The church is about three to five minutes walk 
from the station. 

The Registration Committee will be at the church 
to receive guests arriving Monday evening. 

+k 
VACATION CONFERENCE FOR RELIGIOUS 
WORKERS 


Religious workers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the Silver Bay Vacation Conference, 
to be held on August 14 to 28 at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, N. Y., under the auspices of the Silver Bay 
Association. 

The Vacation Conference is a new feature of this 
association’s work. It offers to preachers and other 
religious workers, school teachers, social workers and 
industrialists, and their families, the privileges of a 
vagation for two weeks amid beautiful environment, 
a Christian atmosphere and a helpful, congenial 
group, and with abundant time for recreation. The 
conference program is limited to an hour and a half 
twice a day, the rest of the day being free for boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, mountain climbing, tennis 
and other athletic sports. - 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Arthur E. How- 


ard of Manchester, England, Fred B. Smith, re- , 


ligious leader and publicist, Dean John W. Withers 
of New York University and Dr. Frank D. Boynton, 
Superintendent of Schools in Ithaca, N. Y., and Hon. 
Carl E. Milliken, ex-Governor of Maine, Secretary of 
the Motion Picture Producers of America. Mr. 
M. J. Brines of Rutgers University will be the song 
leader and soloist. 

The committee sponsoring this conference in- 
cludes: Dr. G. Franklin Snyder, chairman, New 
York; Rev. Earl L. Douglas, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Rev. John Caughey, Glens Falls, N. Y., and Hon. 
P. Whitwell Wilson of New York. 

Special rates for room and board range from $3.00 
a day upward. 

Reservations may be made now by addressing the 
Silver Bay Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Registration fee $3.00. 

The great Industrial Conference on Human Re- 
lations follows the Vacation Conference on Aug. 29 
to Sept. 1. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Clark L. Paddock 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Paddock, wife of Rev. Clark L. 
Paddock, died in the Heywood Memorial Hospital, 
in Gardner, Mass., on Saturday, April,13, of apo- 
plexy. 

Mrs. Paddock was born in Boonville, N. Y., April 
16, 1865, the only child of Isaac and Calista Ann 
(Farmer) Gilbert. At the age of seven years, her 
father having died, her mother removed with her 
to Canton, N. Y., where she attended the schools of 
that village and, after graduating from the high 
school of that village entered St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity with the class of 1887. After attending col- 
lege for a year she had to leave on account of the 
failing health of her mother, who suffered ill health 
until 1897, when she quietly fell asleep. 

On September 1, 1886, she was married to Rev. 
Clark L. Paddock while he was still a student in 
Canton Theological School. After his graduation 
they removed to North Orange, Mass., where Mr. 
Paddock first began his pastorates in the Universal- 
ist Church. Mr. Paddock was pastor of churches in 
a number of parishes in Massachusetts, Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont, in all of 
which Mrs. Paddock was an efficient helper and 
most interested worker. In November, 1928, she 
came to Gardner with her husband, where he be- 
came pastor of the local Universalist church. 

Mrs. Paddock was a member of the Universalist 
church in Pigeon Cove, Mass., where Mr. Paddock 
was pastor of the Federated Church for four years 
before coming here, Magdalene Chapter No. 28, 
O. E. S., Maynard, Mass., Winona Rebekah Lodge 
No. 132, I. O. O. F., West Acton, and at one time was 
an interested member of the Grange. (He 

To Mr. and Mrs. Paddock there were born six 
children, Mrs. Florence E. Wallace of Troy, N. Y., 
Frank L. Paddock, Waverly, N. Y., Mrs. Hattie G. 
Spicer, Whitesville, N.,Y., Carl, who died in in- 
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fancy, Claire B. H., who died aged at six and one- 
half years, and Sidney L. of West Acton, Mass. 
Besides these living children and the husband, Mrs. 
Paddock leaves eleven grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. 

The funeral occurred on Tuesday afternoon from 
the Walker Funeral Home here in Gardner, Rev. 
Albert A. Blair of the Universalist church, Orange, 
officiating. Interment was in Green Bower ceme- 
tery in Gardner. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. _ 


However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 


salary is almost certain to drop, if it does not stop entirely, — 
To meet this financial crisis the Ministers’ — 


about that age. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, — 


issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 
income as one settlement option. (Adv.) 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bldg. 
20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


Draped EC TUS US ICN a oY 
a a a a a a aS 
New HARPER Books 


Labels and Libels 
By DEAN W. R. INGE 


A new book of thirty-one essays, religious, politi- 
cal and social, by the “gloomy Dean,'’ whom the 
New Republic terms “one of the ablest and wit- 
tiest writers of our time.” $2.00; 


The Authority of the Bible 
By C. H. DODD 


Authority and inspiration because of rhe very, 
content of biblical writings and race experrences 
which brought them forth * Accurate, scholarly. 
religious.” —Professor James Moffatt 


Beyond Agnosticism 
By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


A vigorous statement of faith for those who ar* 
disillusioned, skeptical and searching for a reasoy 
for Jiving which their materialistic education hae 


never enabled them to discover. $2.08 | 
To be published May 15 | 


The Dilemma 


of Protestantism 
By WILLIAM E. HAMMOND e | 
| Some fundamental problems of the church wit) 
suggested solutions. “I have never seen so good ay 
analysis in short compass of the present situate 

of Protestantism.”’—Harold E. B. Speight $2.c 


With and Without Christ 

By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 
The life story of the famous Sadhu. “He tells, 
remarkable unaffected message with the fire off 
prophet and the power of an apostle.”—Ba 
Mathews F1.& 


The Changing Family 
By G. WALTER FISKE 
Social and religious aspects of the modern fami\! 
“An excellent book, timely for parents. Dr. Fis)! 


comes to grips with specific problems.” 
—Professor W C. Bower $2. 


Vision and Authority 
By JOHN OMAN 


A book that is stirring England. Deals with 

facts of religious experience with keen myst» 
insight. “Contains many clear cut, striking, un® 
gettable sayings.’"—Joseph Fort Newton $a 


Read “The Unsocial Christian” by Kathair 
Fullerton Gerould in the May HARPE 
MAGAZINE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YO 
a a ee oe he 


Providence, R. I. © 


$3.00 | 


. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


EMPLEGI@IOURS 
445-G Park Square Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
‘ Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provider 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo~ 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea~ 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
: of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Every paper that I see 
Prints these lines so cheerfully: 

Two Men Held for Robbery! 

Murder Still a Mystery! 

Movie Star a Suicide! 

Husband Whipped His One Day Bride! 

Airplane Drops into the Sea! 

John Doe Hangs at Half-past Three! 

Ten Arrested in a Raid! 

Girl Killed When She Screamed for Aid! 

Body Found in Hotel Room! 

Police Hunt for Missing Groom! 

Debutante Was Robbed at Fete! 

Operation Proved Too Late! 

Many Killed in Railroad Wreck! 

Thrill Slayer Breaks Woman’s Neck! 

Man Stabs Wife and Runs Away! 

Woman Goes to Chair To-day! 

All on Board Sank with the Ship! 

Boy Is Jailed for Flask on Hip!, 

Child Is Killed When Autos Crash! 

Safe Is Blown for Bonds and Cash! 
Guess I’ll stick to writing verse, 
Surely it can not be worse! 

—Marguerite Mather Erskine, in the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

“Enameled Baby’s Unbreakable Mug, 
decorated in attractive assorted kiddy 
designs.’’—Advertisement in Chicago mail- 
order catalogue. 

Our home merchants don’t keep enam- 
eled babies in stock, either with or without 
unbreakable mugs. These enameled ba- 
bies must have been born in Chicago, 
where most anything is liable to happen.— 
Brown County (Ind.) Democrat. 

* * 

Once upon a time there was a movie 
star who said: ‘I really can not conscien- 
tiously recommend your cigarettes. In 
fact, I never smoked your product in my 
life. Even though you pay me one thou- 
sand grand, I believe the blindfold test 
would be futile because my sense of smell 
is none too reliable.’’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Highwaymen—Holdup men, please note: 
this is to notify you that I do not carry on 
my person the receipts of my various 
theaters. They are locked in time lock 
safes and taken to the bank in an armored 
car. I am tired of being held up. 

(Signed) Fred Wehrenberg. 
Ad in the St. Lowis Globe--Democrat. 
* * 

First Cook: “What do you do with 
yourself now that the ice man is out of a 
job?” 

Second Ditto: ‘‘Well, the man who col- 
lects instalments on the electric refrig- 
erator ain’t such a bad sort.’’—Life. 

* * 

The clock on the mantel struck one. 

“Great Scott,’’ he exclaimed. ‘Is it 
really that late? It’s time I was going.’’ 

“Oh, yes, it’s been that late for some 
time,’’ she replied, yawning wearily.— 
Epworth Herald. 
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God and You 


by 
NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Aiwthor of 
‘* THES eOr oa GAL L. OF WY Osi bee 


and 


“SSUCCESS AND YOU’? 


“Tell us what religion is.” 
“Tell us what is the biggest thing in life and how you can get it.” 


Frank and friendly talks with young people by one who has had long 
and intimate contacts with them. 


Some of the questions answered: 
What Is Religion? 
What Does Religion Do for an Individual? 
How Can You Personally Know God? 
What Is Life and What Is It Worth? 
What Is Man? 
What Is Spirit? 
How Does Spirit Manifest Itself? 
How Can We Reconcile the Physical and the Spiritual? 


A splendid one for any thoughtful boy or girl. 
Price $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


raiton DID JESUS MEAN [T? cas. 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church cf Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


‘‘Resist Not Evil’’ “No Thought for the Morrow’’ 
‘““Love Your Enemies’? ‘‘Judge Not’? . 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 

The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


